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OUR  COVER 

AS  thousands  of  tourists  know, 
northern  Utah  possesses  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  "meeting- 
houses" of  the  Church.  Its  ofiEicial 
name  is  the  Brigham  City  Tabernacle. 
According  to  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  photographed  buildings 
in  the  West.  The  Church  Section  of 
the  Deseret  News  and  Telegram, 
states  that  this  year  approximately 
32,000  tourists  have  visited  the 
building,  talked  with  the  volunteer 
guides,  enjoyed  the  organ  recitals, 
and  have  gone  away  with  tracts, 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  Church 
and  its  people. 

By  day  and  by  night,  this  beau- 
tiful building  is  a  landmark  long 
to  be  remembered.  (The  origin^ 
tabernacle  was  started  in  1876  and 
completed  during  1881.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  Feb.  9,  1896.) 
Erected  Sept.  9,  1896,  and  dedicated 
Mar.  21,  1897,  the  present  edifice 
is  tangible  evidence  that  the  settlers 
of  Brigham  City  learned  well  the 
lesson  that  through  cooperative 
effort  there  can  come  glorious 
achievement. 

The  photo  on  our  cover  was  taken 
by  Glenn  E.  Casey. 

—Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 
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YOU'LL    WANT   TO    READ  .  .  . 

►John  Ringling  of  circus  fame  built  a  special  art  gallery  adjacent  to  his 
home  and  has  500  of  the  best  paintings,  including  Peter  Paul  Rubens' 
"The  Departure  of  Lot  and  His  Family  from  Sodom."  Read  Ramona  W. 
Cannon's  article  about  this  month's  center-spread  colored  pictures, 
page  336. 

►"One  thing  about  President  Heber  J.  Grant,  you  know  exactly  what  he's 
going  to  say,"  said  one.  "Maybe  so,"  came  the  reply,  "but  you  never 
see  anyone  going  to  sleep  while  he's  saying  it!"  Read  "He  Loved  a 
Challenge"  by  Thomas  Grant  Judd,  page  324. 

►The  frosts  of  life  bring  out  your  real  color  just  as  autumn's  frosts  give 
each  tree  a  golden  crown.    Read  "God's  Comt  of  Honor,"  page  335. 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY'S  PAGE 


Faith  and  Freedom- 


Two  Guiding  Principles 
of  the  Pilgrims 


THANKSGIVING  Day  is  a  religious  festival  in  the 
United  States  celebrated  in  New  England  from 
the  time  of  the  first  settlement  by  the  Pilgrims. 

The  term  "Pilgrim"  is  applied  here  in  America  to 
those  who  first  settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  the  month 
of  December,  1620.  The  Pilgrims  who  landed  on  that 
bleak  New  England  shore  at  Cape  Cod  were  Sep- 
aratists. They  were  not  the  Puritans— the  Puritans 
settled  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  Separatists,  whom  we 
designate  now  as  Pilgrims,  settled  at  Plymouth. 

Thanksgiving  Day  originated  one  year  later— 1621— 
when  William  Bradford,  who  served  so  long  and  faith- 
fully as  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  ap- 
pointed the  day  for  public  praise  and  prayer  after  the 
first  harvest.  This  is  what  one  account  gives  of  that 
first  thanksgiving: 

"In  the  Fall  of  1621  the  first  harvest  of  the  colonists 
was  gathered.  The  'corn'  yielded  well,  and  the  'barley' 
was  'indifferently  good,'  but  the  peas  were  a  failure, 
owing  to  drought  and  late  sowing.  Encouraged  with 
the  harvest  of  their  fruits,  but  needing  more  eatables 
tor  feasting,  the  leaders  sent  four  huntsmen  for  food  of 
the  forest,  and  at  their  return,  'after  a  special  manner,' 
the  Pilgrims  rejoiced  together,  feasting  King  Massasoit 
and  ninety  men  for  three  days,  and  partaking  of  ven- 
ison, wild  turkeys,  water  fowl,  and  other  delicacies  for 
which  New  England  was  then  famous." 

That  was  335  years  ago! 

As  we  read  the  history  of  the  New  England  fathers, 
wc  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  their  many 
sterling  virtues.  I  wish  to  express  gratitude  for  their 
strength  of  character  and  for  the  attributes  of  true 
greatness  which  they  exemplified.  First,  they  chose  the 
right  with  invincible  resolution.  Second,  they  resisted 
the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  from  without. 
Third,  they  bore  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully. 
Fourth,  thev  were  most  fearless  under  menace  and 
frowns.  Fifth,  their  reliance  upon  God  and  truth  was 
most  unfailing.  These  traits,  says  Channing,  are  the 
marks  of  true  greatness. 

Two  of  Their  Virtues 

I  am  going  to  emphasize  only  two  of  their  virtues- 
two  of  their  guiding  principles— /aif/i  and  love  of  free- 
dom. "They  did  not  seek  to  place  a  crown  upon  the 
head  of  any  man;  for  on  the  Mayflower  all  men  were 
kings  in  their  own  souls.  The  Pilgrims  came  seeking 
religious  and  political  freedom." 

Faith  in  God 

The  first  Thanksgiving  was  but  a  formal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  that 
actuated  the  hearts  of  the  Pilgrims  during  that  first 
depressing  winter.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  concluding 
part  of  Governor  Bradford's  account  of  the  Mayflower's 
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We  should  have  in  our  hearts  a 
deep  gratitude  for  their  service. 


arrival:  "May  not  and  should  not  the  children  of  these 
fathers  rightly  say  our  fathers  were  Englishmen  which 
came  over  this  great  ocean,  and  were  ready  to  perish 
in  this  settlement  before  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  heard  their  voice,  and  he  looked  upon  their 
adversity." 

Faith  in  God  was  real  to  them— not  just  a  mere 
essence! 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  bring  your  atten- 
tion to  a  paragraph  or  two  of  the  first  official  procla- 
mation of  a  Thanksgiving  Day  in  this  country.  It  was 
signed  by  George  Washington  on  Oct.  3,  1789.  Note, 
too,  how  that  element  of  divine  faith  is  emphasized: 

"Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Nations  to  acknowl- 
edge the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  to  obey  His  will, 
to  be  grateful  for  His  benefits,  and  humbly  to  implore 
His  protection  and  favor.  And  whereas  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have,  by  their  joint  Committee,  requested  me 
to  recommend  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  a  day 
of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  be  observed  by 
acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the  many  and  signal 
favors  of  Almighty  God,  especially  by  affording  them 
an  opportunity  peaceably  to  establish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  their  safety  and  happiness. 

"Now,  therefore  I  do  recommend  and  assign  Thurs- 
day, the  26th  day  of  November  next,  to  be  devoted  by 
the  People  of  these  States  to  the  service  of  that  great 
and  glorious  Being,  who  is  the  beneficent  Author  of  all 
good  that  was,  that  is,  or  that  will  be.  That  we  may 
then  all  unite  in  rendering  unto  Him  our  sincere  and 
humble  thanks,  for  His  kind  care  and  protection  of  the 
People  of  this  country." 

Lehi's  Admonition 

The  Lord  has  told  us  that  the  perpetuation  of  this 
great  country  depends  upon  that  principle  of  faith 
exemphfied  by  the  Pilgrims.  Lehi  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon tells  us  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  America  will  keep 
His  commandments  ".  .  .  they  shall  prosper  upon  the 
face  of  this  land;  and  they  shall  be  kept  from  all  other 
nations,  that  they  may  possess  this  land  unto  themselves. 
And  if  it  so  be  that  they  shall  keep  his  commandments 
they  shall  be  blessed  upon  the  face  of  this  land,  and 
there  shall  be  none  to  molest  them,  nor  to  take  away 
the  land  of  their  inheritance;  and  they  shall  dwell  safely 
forever. 

"But  behold,  when  the  time  cometh  that  they  shall 
dwindle  in  unbelief,  after  they  have  received  so  great 
blessings  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord— having  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  all  men,  knowing 
the  great  and  marvelous  works  of  the  Lord  from  the 
creation  of  the  world;  having  power  given  them  to  do 
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all  things  by  faith;  having  all  the  commandments  from 
the  beginning,  and  having  been  brought  by  his  infinite 
goodness  into  this  precious  land  of  promise— behold,  I 
say,  if  the  day  shall  come  that  they  will  reject  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  the  true  Messiah,  their  Redeemer  and 
their  God,  behold  the  judgments  of  him  that  is  just  shall 
rest  upon  them."  (2  ISlephi  1:9,  10.) 

So  the  perpetuity  of  this  land  and  nation  depends 
upon  faith.  Any  power  or  any  influence  that  will  de- 
stroy directly  or  indirectly  this  principle  of  faith  in 
God  is  an  enemy  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Love  of  Freedom 

The  Pilgrims  came  across  the  ocean  to  get  away 
from  the  dictates  of  the  tyrant.  That  is  why  they  left 
their  homes  in  England  and  went  to  Holland  to  find 
refuge  so  that  they  could  worship  as  their  conscience 
dictated. 

I  think  it  was  Charles  Dickens  who,  referring  to 
James  I,  called  him  "the  greatest  pedant  that  ever  sat 
upon  the  English  throne.  Arbitrary,  capricious,  tyran- 
nical, and  unprincipled,  he  trampled  upon  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  and  seemed  never  better  pleased  than 
when  torturing  or  anathematizing  the  victims  of  his 
vengeance." 


'Conform 


or 


Else' 


At  Kampton  Court  Conference,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  day,  speaking  of  the  Puritans,  the  king,  said:  "I 
shall  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  I  will  harry 
them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  worse." 

Finally  a  proclamation  was  issued  (July  16,  1604) 
ordering  the  Puritan  clergy  to  conform  before  the  last 
of  November  or  to  dispose  of  themselves  and  families 
in  some  other  way,  as  "unfit  for  their  obstinacy  and 
contempt  to  occupy  places." 

We  are  grateful  that  when  those  men  in  England 
received  this  word  rather  than  conform  and  limit  their 
consciences,  they  decided  to  leave  the  country.  The 
"Separatists,"  or  Pilgrims,  waited  awhile,  and  finally 
one  group  under  a  man  by  the  name  of  Robinson  took 
a  boat  to  Holland  where  they  might  worship  free  of 
this  autocracy.  The  others  who  remained  were  harried 
and  persecuted,  and  finally  they,  too,  after  much  sujffer- 
ing  and  difficulty,  decided  to  leave  because  they  could 
not  stand  the  persecution  any  longer. 

Read  the  sad  story  of  their  attempt  to  leave  the 
country,  how  the  man  who  promised  to  have  the  vessel 
ready  for  them  saw  soldiers  or  emissaries  of  the  king 


approaching  and  pulled  out  with  the  men  on  board 
and  the  women  left  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Read 
of  the  terrible  storm  they  encountered  as  they  went 
to  Holland  to  seek  their  freedom. 

These  brave  people  broke  every  link  in  the  chain 
that  bound  them  to  their  homes  beyond  the  seas.  They 
gave  their  last  ounce  of  devotion  to  the  new  world— 
they  gave  their  all  in  life  and  in  death.  We  should  have 
in  our  hearts  a  deep  gratitude  for  the  integrity,  forti- 
tude, faith  and  divinely  inspired  courage  of  that  gallant 
group.  May  we  ever  cherish  their  memory,  their  glorious 
deeds  and  service! 

Many  Willing  to  Die  for  Freedom 

There  are  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  per- 
haps millions  of  men  in  the  world  today  under  auto- 
cratic forms  of  government  who  would  be  willing  to 
die  to  obtain  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy;  and  there 
are  men  in  the  world  today  who  are  just  as  arbitrary, 
just  as  bitter  and  wicked  in  denying  men  their  freedom 
as  did  James  I  in  his  time. 

I  should  like  to  express  gratitude  this  Thanksgiving 
season  for  this  great  country,  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  grants  to  each  individual  liberty, 
freedom  to  think  and  to  speak  and  to  act  as  he  pleases, 
just  so  long  as  each  gives  to  the  other  man  that  same 
privilege.  I  am  thankful  for  this  country  which  has 
given  more  persons  opportunity  to  raise  themselves 
under  an  individualistic,  capitalistic,  free  enterprise 
system  from  menial  to  commanding  positions  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  past  or  present.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  this  country  guarantees  to  each  and  all,  native 
and  foreign,  free  speech,  free  pen,  freedom  of  religion 
and  trial  by  jury. 

This  Thanksgiving  let  us  think  of  that  and  of  what 
this  country  means  to  us  and  to  our  children. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  a  noble  parentage  and  a 
worthy  name;  for  an  abiding  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being 
and  in  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  for 
ability,  though  limited,  and  opportunities  so  ample,  to 
enjoy  the  gifts  of  God  as  manifest  in  nature;  for  affec- 
tionate family  relationships— loved  ones  and  loyal 
friends;  for  opportunities  to  render  helpful  service  in 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  and,  above  all,  for  the 
knowledge  that  a  kind  and  loving  Father  will  give 
helpful  guidance  to  all  who  seek  him  in  sincerity. 

For  these  and  many  other  blessings,  my  heart  is  full 
of  gratitude. 


DIRECT  WIRE 


\\7AITING  in  a  steamship  office  to 
be  interviewed  for  a  job  as 
wireless  operator,  a  group  of  appli- 
cants filled  the  room  with  such  a 
buzz  of  conversation  that  they  were 
oblivious  to  the  dots  and  dashes 
which  began  coming  over  a  loud- 
speaker. About  that  time  another 
man  entered  and  sat  down  quietly 
by  himself.  Suddenly  he  snapped  to 
attention,  walked  into  the  private 
office,  came  out  smiling. 

"Say,"  one  of  the  group  called  out, 
"how'd  you  get  in  ahead  of  us?  We 
were  here  first." 


"One  of  you  would  have  got  the 
job,"  he  replied,  "if  you'd  listened 
to  the  message  from  the  loud- 
speaker." 

"What  message?"  they  asked  in 
surprise. 

"Why,  the  code,"  the  stranger 
answered.  "It  said:  'The  man  I  need 
must  always  be  on  the  alert.  The 
first  man  who  gets  this  message  and 
comes  directly  into  my  private  office 
will  be  placed  on  one  of  my  ships  as 
operator.' " 

-Walter  C.  Mello, 

from    Getting  the   Most 
Out  of  Life,  page  18. 


OF  ALL  YOU  WEAR 

r\F  all  the  things  you  wear,  your 
expression  is  the  most  important. 
The  next  time  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  yourself  in  a  store  window  or  a 
counter  mirror,  skip  the  glance  at 
your  hat  angle  and  check  up  on  the 
expression  just  below.  Then  decide 
if  it  isn't  worth  a  little  time  and 
effort  to  exchange  that  look  of  grim 
determination  for  something  a  little 
more  appealing. 

—Janet  Lane, 

from  Reader's  Digest. 
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Beauty 


Is  More  than  Skin  Deep! 


In  another's  eyes,  the  must  beautiful  face  and  figure  can  be- 
come wearisome  unless  they  are  sparked  by  inner,  mental  grace. 


\  Cuban  mother  and  her  daughter 
'^  were  traveling.  After  a  warm 
day  of  touring,  the  mother  sat  wait- 
ing for  Pia  to  appear  for  dinner  and 
an  evening  out.  At  last  she  raised 
two  fingers  and  said  in  a  patient 
voice  to  her  tour-neighbor,  "Two 
hours  she  has  been  getting  ready." 

Then  Pia  appeared,  a  breath-tak- 
ing vision  of  loveliness,  dark  eyes 
accentuated  by  just  enough  make-up, 
fair  skin  a  blush-rose  tint  that  looked 
enviably  natural  —  but  wasn't,  black 
hair  sculptured  flawlessly  into  im- 
aginatively piquant  waves.  Her  ex- 
pression was  sweet  and  her  demean- 
or modest,  one  might  add. 

Coincidentally,  within  a  month 
the  tour-neighbor  heard  an  Ameri- 
can mother  say  of  her  daughter, 
"That  Sue!  She  can  take  two  hours 
getting  ready  for  a  party." 

It  seems  as  though  civilization 
demands  more  and  more  attention 
to  our  physical  beings  and  the  proc- 
esses of  our  material  life.  Food  must 
be  prepared  and  served  attractively. 
Homes  must  be  furnished  to  please 
the  eye  of  an  artist  and  to  enhance 
the  personal  charms  of  the  owners. 

Don't  Sacrifice  the  Spiritual 

We  cannot  altogether  decry  these 
tendencies.  Life  is  richer  when  lived 
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A    soul    requires 

^  as  much  care  to 

is  .Pore  thaiTSkin  Deep!  be    beautiful    as 

does  the  body. 
Ask  your  mirror 
if  your  appear- 
ance reflects  a 
pleasing  inner 
•.  person;  and  when 
you  see  this 
poster,  take  time 
for  a  quick,  per- 
sonal    inventory. 


By  Ramona  W.  Cannon 

with  refinement,  beauty  and  charm. 
Still,  we  should  consider  with  hon- 
esty whether,  today,  we  are  not  sac- 
rificing the  spiritual  demands  of  our 
natures  to  the  physical.  And  we 
should  remember  which  of  the  two 
will  be  of  greater  importance  to  us 
in  the  long  eternity  ahead,  for  which 
we  are  preparing  ourselves  here. 

What  modern  young  girl  spends 
two  hours  a  day  on  her  soul?  Yet 
the  soul  requires  as  much  care  to  be 
beautiful  as  does  the  body.  And  it 
in  turn  lends  its  own  beauty  to  the 
human  countenance.  "Beauty  is  a 
reflection  of  what  you  are  inside 
yourself." 

The  most  beautiful  figure  and  face 
can  become  wearisome  to  the  spec- 
tator unless  they  are  sparked  by  an 
inner  grace  of  mind  and  beauty  of 
soul.  On  the  other  hand,  many  per- 
sons not  gifted  with  physical  beauty 
have  left  the  mark  of  their  beauty 
of  spirit  on  their  own  and  succeed- 
ing generations,  such  as  Socrates  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Less  notable  ones  have 
been  pillars  of  strength  in  their  com- 
munities and  have  reared  happy, 
successful  families,  and  their  lives 
have  abounded  in  friendships. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Belgian  au- 
thor, says  some  wise  things  about 
beauty  and  the  soul  in  his  Treasure 
of  the  Humble:  "There  needs  but  so 
little  to  encourage  beauty  in  our 
soul;  so  little  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing angels.  .  .  .  Beauty  is  the  only 
language  of  our  soul.  None  other  is 
known  to  it." 

Maeterlinck  believes,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
that  love  is  the  means  of  developing 
beauty  of  soul.  To  love,  in  the  great 
significance  of  that  word  means  that 


"little  by  little,  the  sense  of  ugliness 
is  lost;  that  one's  eyes  are  closed  to 
all  the  littlenesses  of  life.  .  .  ." 

Influence  of  Beautiful  Soul 

This  famous  author  also  expresses 
in  poetical  language  the  influence 
that  a  beautiful  soul  wields  over 
others.  "For  no  tongue  can  tell  the 
power  (to  affect  others)  of  a  soul 
that  strives  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  beauty,  and  is  actively  beautiful 
in  itself.  ...  If  we  could  but  probe 
to  the  root  of  things,  it  might  well 
be  discovered  that  it  is  by  the 
strength  of  some  souls  that  are 
beautiful  that  others  are  sustained 
in  life." 

He  tells  us  also:  "Nothing  of 
beauty  dies  without  having  puri- 
fied something." 

Maeterlinck  believes,  too,  that  all 
experience  can  eventually  be  turned 
into  something  that  adds  to  the  soul's 
understanding  and  beauty.  You, 
yourself,  may  have  caused  tears  to 
flow,  or  may  have  been  wrapped  in 
ugliness  engendered  by  others'  ac- 
tions toward  you,  but  after  years 
there  will  be  underlying  all  this 
"something  that  is  purer  than 
thought;  an  indescribable,  unnam- 
able  force  that  has  nought  in  com- 
mon with  the  forces  of  this  world; 
a  mysterious,  inexhaustible  spring  of 
the  other  life.  ..." 

So,  let  us  try  to  cultivate  inner 
beauty  by  love,  repentance,  forgive- 
ness, gratitude,  an  understanding 
heart,  a  helping  hand  and  a  mind 
that  thinks  and  reflects.  Let  us  keep 
our  hearts  attuned  to  hear  the  angel 
voices  all  around  us  that  want  to 
help  us  to  be  beautiful  —  and  happy. 
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Heher  J.  Grant's  Centennial 


He  Loved  a  Challenge 

By  Thomas  Grant  Judd 

Editors  Note:  Nov.  22  will  he  the  the  Church.  The  Instructor  here 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  President  presents  a  glimpse  of  this  remarkable 
Heber  }.  Grant,  seventh  president  of     leader  from  one  of  his  grandsons. 


THE  sum  of  what  has  been 
written  about  President  Heber 
J.  Grant,  as  well  as  the  spoken 
recollections  of  those  who  knew  him, 
totals  a  leader  of  men  who  entered 
into  everything  he  did  —  whether 
it  was  religion,  business,  sports  or 
penmanship  —  with  determination 
and  a  zest  which  would  not  be 
denied. 

Heber  J.  Grant  was  direct  and 
forthright  and  uncomplicated.  The 
size  of  his  unbounded  enthusiasm 
for  life  matched  his  physical  stature. 
He  loved  a  challenge.  His  favorite 
aphorism  was,  "That  which  we  per- 
sist in  doing  becomes  easy  to  do;  not 
that  the  nature  of  the  thing  has 
changed,  but  that  our  power  to  do 
has  increased." 

He  was  a  great  storyteller.  And 
whether  the  particular  anecdote  he 
was  telling  was  to  make  a  point  at 
a  Church  General  Conference  or  at 
a  corporation  board  of  directors 
meeting,  it  generally  finished  on  a 
bright  and  whimsical  note.  And  yet 
if  he  felt  truth  and  right  were  being 
tampered  with,  he  could  be  so  stern 
and  direct  as  to  strike  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  the  wavering  and  the 
devious. 

This  zest,  this  earnestness  with 
which  he  greeted  every  phase  of 
life  included  the  thousands  of  ser- 
mons he  preached.  He  made  no 
bones  about  the  fact  that  he  believed 
certain  of  his  favorite  stories  were 
good  enough  to  bear  repeating.  And 
repeat  them  he  did,  with  as  much 
enjoyment  as  if  he  and  his  audience 
were  hearing  them  for  the  first  time. 

One  of  his  daughters  remembers 
sitting  in  a  Church  meeting  as  her 
father  was  introduced,  and  hearing 
the  following  conversation  from  a 
nearby  couple: 

"Well,  one  thing  about  President 
Grant,  you  know  exactly  what  he's 
going  to  say,"  one  declared. 

"Maybe  so,"  said  the  other,  "but 
you  never  see  anyone  going  to  sleep 
while  he's  saying  it!" 
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Since  it  was  Heber  J.  Grant's  life- 
long habit  to  make  his  point  with 
a  personal  story  or  an  anecdote  about 
others,  the  balance  of  this  short 
sketch  will  make  its  point  by  re- 
counting some  of  his  favorites  and 
the  favorites  of  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him. 

A  Man  of  Faith 

The  great,  moving  force  in  Heber 
J.  Grant's  life  was  his  relationships 
with  his  God  and  his  Church.  Like 
everything  else  he  entered  into,  his 
religion  was  an  earnest  and  vital 
part  of  day-to-day  hving.  His  beliefs 
were  positive  and  strong,  and  he 
was  proud  to  declare  them  with 
profoundest  conviction  and  zeal.  At 
the  same  time,  he  approached  his 
religion  with  deep  humihty.  Hear 
him  as  he  recounts  a  moving  ex- 
perience when  he  was  chosen  to  be 
an  Apostle: 

"It  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  won- 
der to  me  that  I  do  represent  the 
Lord  here  upon  the  earth.  My 
association  from  childhood  with  the 
remarkable  and  wonderful  men  that 
have  preceded  me,  has  made  it  al- 
most overwhelming  to  think  of  being 
in  the  same  class  with  them. 

"The  last  words  uttered  by  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith  were  to  the 
effect  that,  when  he  shook  hands 
with  me  —  he  died  that  night  — 
'The  Lord  bless  you,  my  boy,  the 
Lord  bless  you;  you  have  got  a  great 
responsibility.  Always  remember 
this  is  the  Lord's  work  and  not 
man's.  The  Lord  is  greater  than  any 
man.  He  knows  whom  He  wants  to 
lead  His  Church,  and  never  makes 
any  mistake.  The  Lord  bless  you.' 

"I  have  felt  my  own  lack  of  ability. 
In  fact,  when  I  was  called  as  one  of 
the  Apostles  I  arose  to  my  feet  to 
say  it  was  beyond  anything  I  was 
worthy  of,  and  as  I  was  rising  the 
thought  came  to  me,  'You  know  as 
you  know  that  you  live  that  John 
Taylor  is  a  prophet  of  God,  and  to 


PRESIDENT  HEBER  J.  GRANT 
He  determined  what  was  right,  then  did  it, 

decline  this  office  when  he  had  re- 
ceived a  revelation  is  equivalent  to 
repudiating  the  prophet.'  I  said,  'I 
will  accept  the  office  and  do  my 
best.'  I  remember  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  took  my  seat  with- 
out fainting." 

President  Grant  believed  that  faith 
could  bring  miracles  and  sometimes 
became  impatient  with  those  who 
expected  to  gain  the  rewards  of 
religion  without  faith.  In  1888,  he 
said  this  during  an  address: 

"Men  have  said  to  me:  Tf  you 
know  that  you  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  God  explain  it,  so  that  we 
can  know  it  as  clearly  as  we  know 
that  two  and  two  are  four.'  Now 
I  may  tell  much  of  my  experience 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  .  .  .  but  this  may  not  bring 
conviction  to  them.  I  may  tell  a 
man  that  I  have  the  toothache,  and 
he  may  say  he  does  not  believe  it, 
but  he  carmot  change  my  experience. 
So  no  man's  denial  can  change  my 
conviction  that  I  have  heard  tongues 
spoken  and  interpretations  of  the 
gift  of  God  and  that  I  have  seen 
the  sick  raised." 

A  Family  Man 

One  of  President  Grant's  daugh- 
ters recalls  a  story  which  underlines 
his  basic  fairness  even  when  it 
meant  humbling  himself  before  a 
child.  This  incident  happened  dur- 
ing Heber  J.  Grant's  presidency  of 
the  British  Mission.  The  daughter 
who  recalls  the  story  had  picked  up 
a  swear  word  from  one  of  her  Eng- 
lish playmates.  She  later  repeated 
it  with  some  force  in  the  presence 
of  her  father.  He  administered  the 
traditional  punishment  by  washing 
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her  mouth  out  with  soap.  That  eve- 
ning in  the  company  of  some  friends 
President  Grant  recounted  an  ex- 
perience he  had  with  a  violent  anti- 
Mormon.  He  quoted  some  purple 
language  the  man  had  used  on  him. 
Whereupon  his  little  girl  stepped  up 
to  him  and  said  "You  swore.  You 
should  have  your  mouth  washed  out 
with  soap." 

"You  are  absolutely  right,"  said 
her  father.  He  excused  himself, 
took  the  little  girl  by  the  hand  and 
retired  to  the  Isathroom  where  she 
repeated  the  punishment  he  had 
given  her  earlier  that  day. 

A  Business  Man 

Heber  J.  Grant  was  a  skilled  and 
successful  businessman.  The  reli- 
gious principles  which  guided  his 
personal  life  were  the  same  princi- 
ples that  controlled  his  business  life. 

In  1938,  on  his  82nd  birthday,  his 
associates  and  friends  in  Utah  from 
every  walk  of  life  and  from  every 
religious  faith  gathered  to  pay  him 
tribute.  The  tribute  paid  him  at 
that  time  seems  particularly  fitting 
as   a  conclusion  to  this  observance 


of  Heber  J.  Grant's  100th  birthday 
anniversary: 

"This  man  is  great;  not  because 
he  has  been  spared  the  hardships 
of  life,  but  because  he  has  over- 
come them.  Providence  gave  him 
strength,  not  ease;  courage,  not  pro- 
tection; faith,  not  a  favored  lot;  in- 
tegrity, not  freedom  from  tempta- 
tion. He  has  buried  the  beloved 
companions  of  his  youth,  and  has 
seen  death  take  his  only  sons  in 
childhood,  while  none  are  left  to 
carry  on  his  name,  and  yet  there 
has  been  found  no  bitterness  in  his 
heart,  but  only  faith  in  God  and  in 
His  ability  to  bring  ultimate  good 
from  all  things.  He  has  seen  ambi- 
tions swept  aside  and  business  ven- 
tures crushed,  but  was  never  found 
without  courage  to  carry  on.  He 
has  seen  personal  wealth  change  to 
staggering  debt  overnight,  but  yet 
has  refused  the  legal  protection  of 
bankruptcy,  preferring  to  work 
through  years  of  deprivation,  and 
his  family  with  him,  to  pay  off  every 
dollar  of  obligation. 

"Save  only  Brigham  Young,  per- 
haps no  man  has  organized  more 
industries  and  economic  enterprises 


in  the  inland  West  than  Heber  J. 
Grant.  His  name  appears  upon  the 
officers'  and  directors'  rosters  of 
banks,  railroads,  insurance  com- 
panies, implement  houses,  mercan- 
tile institutions,  and  manufacturing 
enterprises  —  not  only  because  he 
is  the  leader  of  a  world-wide  people 
—  but  because  he  has  always  stood 
with  and  for  industry,  economic  in- 
tegrity and  individual  security.  More 
than  any  other  living  man,  he  sym- 
bolizes growth  in  the  West  from  the 
old  to  the  new.  .  .  . 

"The  life  of  the  man  we  honor, 
he  himself  has  builded  upon  the 
bedrock  of  correct  principles  —  un- 
deviating  devotion  to  his  religious 
convictions;  unfaltering  faith  in  a 
Supreme  Being  who  is  the  Father 
of  mankind;  generosity  and  brother- 
ly kindness;  industry,  persistence, 
loyalty;  financial,  political  and  moral 
integrity  —  and  these  he  has  pursued 
in  times  of  convenience  and  in  time 
of  inconvenience.  Concerning  these 
foundation  principles  he  has  not 
asked  what  is  expedient.  He  has 
asked  only  what  is  right,  and,  having 
determined  it,  straightway  he  has 
done  it." 


Their  Talents  Were  Shared 


rpVENTS  have  necessitated  the 
release  of  A.  Hamer  Reiser  and 
Inez  Witbeck  from  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  general  board. 
Each  has  served  on  the  board  for 
more  than  30  years. 


A.  HAMER  REISER 

npHE  general  board  service  of  one 
of  the  Sunday  School  stalwarts 
of  this  century  has  ended  with  the 
r  e  1  e  a  s  e  of  A. 
Hamer  Reiser.  He 
was  released  Aug, 
28  because  of  his 
recent  call  to  serve 
as  president  of 
Sugar  House  Stake 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Brother  Reiser 
has  served  on  the 
general  board  for  nearly  32  years  — 
one  of  the  longest  tenures  since  the 
board  was  organized  in  1867.  He 
has  served  as  general  and  executive 
secretary  for  21  years  (1921-42)  and 
as  a  member  of  the  general  super- 
intendency  for  nine  years  ( 1943-52 ) . 
He  was  sustained  a  member  of  the 


general  board  in  1925.  In  1952  he 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  British 
Mission  of  the  Church. 

Brother  Reiser  has  written  many 
Sunday  School  manuals  and  Instru- 
tor  features.  For  several  years  he 
was  chairman  of  The  Instructor  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  a  powerful 
force  in  instituting  many  Sunday 
School  practices  and  procedures  in 
operation  today.  He  has  traveled 
widely  for  the  Sunday  School  cause, 
leaving  friends  wherever  his  labors 
called  him. 

A  widow's  son,  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  eight  children.  He  and  Sister 
Reiser,  the  former  Ehzabeth  Baxter, 
have  nine  children  —  an  outstanding 
family. 

In  wishing  President  Reiser  well 
in  his  new,  high  calling,  Sunday 
School  workers  everywhere  will  no 
doubt  echo  a  hearty  and  heartfelt: 
"Thank  you!" 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
»     #     # 

INEZ   WITBECK 

AN  artist  using  her  talents  gener- 
ously in  the  development  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  without  thought 


of  self  at  any  time 
—  this  was  Inez 
Olive  Witbeck. 

She  was  released 
from  the  service  of 
the  general  Sunday 
School  board  Aug. 
28  after  more  than 
30  years  of  service. 
We  express  to  her 
family  our  appreci- 
ation and  gratitude  for  the  rich- 
ness of  her  contributions,  for  her 
dependability,  for  her  superior  lead- 
ership, for  the  depth  of  her  under- 
standing, for  the  love  that  she  had 
shown  to  all  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  her,  for  her  willing- 
ness to  serve  wherever  and  when- 
ever she  was  called  by  those  in 
authority. 

In  all  these  more  than  30  years. 
Sister  Witbeck's  standards  had  been 
high  and  her  performance  superb. 
She  truly  exemplified  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Savior  which  are,  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment.  And  the 
( Concluded  on  page  338. ) 
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Jesus,  Himself,  passed  the  test  of  the 
most  bitter  persecution,  and  then  sealed 
this   testimony    by    giving    up    his    life. 


Zllie   C^iantn   U^euLUude 
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"Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake:  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

"Rejoice,  and  he  exceeding  glad: 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven: 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you." 

-Matthew  5:10-12. 

THE  greatest  discourse  ever  de- 
livered began  with  eight  bless- 
ings. They  are  promises  to  those 
who  develop  certain  great  character 
qualities.  These  blessings  are  com- 
monly called  the  Beatitudes,  or  the 
eight  "beautiful  attitudes."  The  last 
one  given,  as  if  to  emphasize  its 
importance,  is  a  "double"  blessing 
given  to  those  who  stick  to  their 
principles  in  spite  of  criticism  or 
persecution. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Desires 

One  of  the  greatest  desires  of  the 
human  heart  is  to  be  appreciated 
and  well  spoken  of,  and  it  is  there- 
fore sometimes  very  difficult  to  bear 
persecution  or  ridicule,  even  "for 
righteousness'  sake."  It  is  so  easy 
in  the  face  of  opposition  to  hide 
our  convictions  and  go  along  with 
the  crowd.  It  is  interesting  to  think 
of  all  the  harm  tliat  has  come  into 
the  lives  of  people  because  they 
followed  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Jesus 
reserved  the  final  blessing,  the 
double  blessing,  for  these  who  have 
the  stamina  to  fight  for  the  right, 
even  against  great  odds. 

God  is  trying  to  help  us  build  a 
character,  worthy  to  live  in  the 
Creator's    presence.     He    wants    a 
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strong  and  tested  people.  Life  itself 
is  intended  partly  as  a  period  of 
testing,  wherein  the  wheat  is  separ- 
ated from  the  tares.  A  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  test  is  whether 
or  not  we  will  stand  for  the  right 
in  the  face  of  wrong.  Jesus  Himself 
passed  the  test  of  the  most  bitter 
persecution,  and  then  sealed  this 
testimony  by  giving  up  his  life.  Mere 
goodness  is  not  enough. 

We  Also  Need  Strength 

To  be  worthy  to  live  in  the  celes- 
tial kingdom,  we  need  a  character 
which  no  temptation  can  weaken, 
and  no  opposition  can  imperil.  The 
ability  to  stand  up  against  "perse- 
cution for  righteousness'  sake"  is  one 
of  the  tests  of  moral  strength.  This 
strength  is  evidenced  by  what  we 
can  "stand  up  under." 

Jack  Dempsey  once  said  that  there 
are  two  things  necessary  for  success. 
One  is  the  ability  "to  give  a  big 
punch"  and  the  other  is  the  ability 
"to  take  a  big  punch."  In  Dempsey 's 
early  history,  he  fought  under  a 
contract  where  he  received  $2  for 
each  fight  he  won;  nothing  for  those 
he  lost.  Dempsey  said  he  was 
knocked  down  many  times  in  those 
days.  Sometimes  he  wanted  to  stay 
down  so  he  would  not  get  hit  again. 

In  one  fight,  Dempsey  was 
knocked  down  11  times.  Each  time 
he  got  up,  and  finally  won  the  fight. 

Just  think  what  would  happen  in 
our  lives  if  each  of  us  had  as 
strong  a  desire  to  get  into  the  celes- 
tial kingdom  as  Dempsey  had  to 
win  a  $2  prize  fight.  Opposition, 
persecution  or  ridicule  would  then 
not  be  so  very  important  as  long 
as  we  knew  we  were  right.  Certainly 
it  would  not  send  us  scurrying  to 
join  the  crowd,  merely  to  get  our 


convictions  out  of  sight.  In  the 
Church,  as  elsewhere,  we  need  the 
ability  to  absorb  some  of  the  punch- 
es of  opposition  without  too  much 
faltering. 

I  have  talked  with  a  great  many 
people  who  are  inactive  in  the 
Church.  I  have  never  yet  found  one 
whose  inactivity  was  brought  about 
because  he  did  not  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church.  But  in  almost 
every  case  he  is  inactive  because 
he  could  not  stand  up  under  some 
little  offense  or  criticism,  real  or 
imagined.  Or  he  may  have  dropped 
his  activity  in  the  Church  because 
he  did  not  want  the  criticism  of  un- 
believing or  uncomplying  friends. 
That  is,  he  gave  up  his  activity  in 
the  Church  because  he  couldn't  "take 
the  punch"  even  "for  righteousness' 
sake." 

"Rejoice  and  Be  Exceeding  Glad" 

But  Jesus  gave  this  beautiful  bless- 
ing, especially  to  those  who  have 
righteous  convictions,  and  courage 
to  put  the  convictions  in  force.  He 
said,  "Rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad;  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven." 

But  there  is  also  a  reward  here. 
For  the  characteristics  of  human 
personality  that  we  most  admire 
grow  best  in  a  soil  with  a  strong 
mixture  of  opposition.  For  "he 
who  knows  no  hardship  wiU  know 
no  hardihood;  he  who  faces  no  diffi- 
culty will  develop  no  courage;  he 
who  has  no  struggle  will  have  no 
triumph."  Opposition  tends  to  sharp- 
en the  wits;  it  inspires  a  hunger  in 
the  mind;  criticism  crystalizes  con- 
viction. Conviction  carries  its  own 
blessing    of    strength,    just    as    the 
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EIGHTH   OF  A  SERIES 


BY  ELDER  STERLING  W.   SILL 


Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


gnarled  oak,  straining  in  the  wind, 
sends  down  its  strongest  roots  on 
the  windward  side. 

If  we  choose,  we  may  pray  that 
God  will  give  us  peace  and  luxury 
and  ease,  and  that  all  men  will 
speak  well  of  us.  But  God  gave  His 
own  Son  a  cross,  under  which  He 
stood  firm  and  steadfast.  How  in- 
spiring it  is  to  see  someone  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions. 

She  Chose  Fire  above  Freedom 

While  the  fires  were  being  lighted 
around  the  stake  at  which  the  19- 
year-old  French  peasant  maid,  Joan 
of  Arc,  was  to  be  burned  alive,  she 
was  given  a  chance  to  save  her  life 
by  denying  what  she  believed.  In 
choosing  the  fire  above  her  freedom, 
she  said:  "The  world  can  use  these 
words.  I  know  this  now.  Every  man 
gives  his  life  for  what  he  believes. 
Every  woman  gives  her  life  for  what 
she  believes.  Sometimes  people  be- 
lieve in  little  or  nothing,  yet  they 
give  their  lives  to  that  little  or 
nothing.  One  life  is  all  we  have, 
and  we  live  it  as  we  believe  in 
living  and  then  it's  gone.  But  to 
surrender  what  you  are,  and  live 
without  belief,  is  more  terrible  than 
dying  —  even  more  terrible  than 
dying  young." 

Those  who  follow  Jesus  do  not 
ask  for  "an  easy  religion."  But 
rather,  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
His  thrilling  benediction,  "Rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven." 


*This  is  the  final  article  of  a  series  on  the 
Beatitudes  by  the  Patriarch  to  the  Church  and 
Assistants  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  written 
especiaUy  for  THE  INSTRUCTOR. 
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ELDER  STERLING  W.  SILL 

We  need  the  ability  to  absorb  some  punches  of  the  opposition. 
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A  prominent  insurance  executive 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sterling 
W.  Sill  since  April  6,  1954,  also 
has  been  an  assistant  to  the  Council 
of  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  LDS 
Church. 

Throughout  his  life,  Elder  Sill 
has  been  active  in  the  Church.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  serve  in  the 
Southern  States  Mission  in  1924, 
has  been  a  scoutmaster  for  nine 
years,  a  member  of  the  North  Davis 
(Utah)  Stake  high  council,  Garden 
Park  Ward  (Salt  Lake  City)  bishop, 
Bonneville  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City) 
high  councilman  and  member  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  gen- 
eral board. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Davis 
County  (Utah)  public  schools,  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College  in  Logan 
and  University  of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  taught  school  in  Davis 
County  for  two  years  before  he  en- 
tered the  insurance  field  in  1927. 
For  the  past  23  years,  he  has  been 


manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  office  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  since  1941  has  been  inspector 
of  agencies. 

Elder  Sill  has  been  president  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Exchange  Club  and 
also  of  the  Salt  Lake  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters.  From  1940  to 
1951  he  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  board  of  regents  and 
was  chainnan  the  last  four  years. 
The  university  awarded  him  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  in 
June,  1953,  and  the  following  March 
named  a  new  building  the  Sterling 
W.  Sill  Home  Living  Center  in 
recognition  of  his  unstinted  efforts 
that  brought  the  center  into  reali- 
zation. 

Born  March  31,  1903,  in  Layton, 
Utah,  Elder  Sill  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
A.  and  Marietta  Welling  Sill.  He 
married  Doris  Mary  Thornley  Sept. 
4,  1929,  in  the  Salt  Lake  LDS 
Temple  and  they  have  three 
children. 
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We  are  all  missionaries  whether  we  like  it  or   not;   therefore, 
our  actions  must  always  convey  true  impressions  when  and  .  .  . 


As  Others  See  Us 

By  General   Superintendent  George  R.   Hill 


''O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourseVs  as  ithers  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 
And  foolish  notion."^ 

WE  are  all  "our  brothers'  keepers."  As  members  of 
a  church  dedicated  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  all  of  our  neighbors  near  and  far,  the 
responsibility  is  ours,  whether  specifically  called  as 
missionaries  or  not,  to  so  live  and  conduct  ourselves 
"that  others  seeing  our  good  works  will  go  and  do 
likewise." 

A  film  has  been  prepared  for  use  at  the  1957  Sunday 
School  Convention  with  the  title,  "As  Others  See  Us." 
This  very  intriguing  film  is  beamed  at  effective  Sunday 
School  work.  It  is  hoped,  after  the  conventions  are 
over,  you  will  all  have  the  opportunity  to  see  it. 

When  the  Tabernacle  Choir  made  the  concert  tour 
of  Europe  last  year  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  Europe  to  see  us  as  we  are,  was  afforded. 
From  the  time  that  the  choir  landed  in  the  land  of 
Bobbie  Burns,  they  were  acclaimed  alike  for  the  mag- 
nificence  of  their  choral   rendition  and  for  the   way 

iRobert    Bums,    "To    a    Louse,"    The    Standard    Book    of   British    and 
American  Verse,   page  226. 


they  lived.  Friendly  Gospel  standards  of  living  so  im- 
pressed people  that  thousands  were  attracted  because 
of  their  exemplary  conduct.  "The  best  missionary  work 
of  all  time"  was  expressed  many  times. 

Contrast  this  with  what  happened  at  a  Melchizedek  • 
Priesthood  softball  game  in  the  softball  tournament 
recently  conducted  in  one  of  our  stakes.  Spectators  came 
from  far  and  wide  to  witness  the  tournament.  Stake 
missionaries  had  invited  investigators  to  see  the  tourna- 
ment, to  hear  the  prayer  that  preceded  the  game,  and 
to  witness  the  brotherly  affection  manifested  one  toward 
another.  Among  those  who  came  was  a  Catholic 
investigator. 

All  went  well  till  one  team  started  to  forge  ahead. 
Then  the  other  team  started  on  the  brother  who  was 
umpire,  with  catcalls  and  accusations  that  he  was  favor- 
ing the  winning  team.  The  other  team  began  the  same 
actions  to  try  and  bolster  their  lead.  Quorum  officers 
and  group  leaders  as  well  as  players  started  running 
onto  the  field  disputing  every  decision. 

"This  is  the  worst  example  of  sportsmanship  I've 
ever  seen,"  said  the  Catholic  investigator  as  he  got  up 
to  leave. 

How  often  the  golden  rule  is  forgotten  in  financial 
transactions!  Some  seem  to  take  to  heart  David 
Harum's  slogan  "Do  unto  the  other  fellow  what  he'd 
like  to  do  to  you,  but  do  it  first!" 

Sick  people,  for  this  example  cancer  patients,  are 
occasionally  lured  into  poviring  their  life's  savings  into 
worthless,  dangerous  and  expensive  cure-alls  by 
shysters  who  would  do  anything  for  money. 

Recently  President  David  O.  McKay,  as  editor  of 
The  Instructor,  received  a  letter  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  United  States  Government, 
urging  him  to  "disseminate  by  every  possible  means" 
the  following  warning: 

CANCER   WARNING 

"The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  issued  a 
pubhc  warning  that  the  Hoxsey  treatment  for  internal 
cancer  distributed  by  the  Hoxsey  Cancer  Clinics  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Portage,  Pa.,  is  worthless  and  may 
be  dangerous  to  those  who  rely  upon  it  instead  of 
obtaining  competent  medical  treatment.  All  persons 
who  may  be  considering  the  Hoxsey  treatment  are 
advised  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  warning  notice. 

Write  to: 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

"This  warning  is  an  official  notice  of  the  U.  S. 
Government." 

Contrast  the  need  for  such  a  warning  with  the 
loving  care  of  the  Master  for  His  precious  children. 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Luke  18:16.) 

Contrast  this  with  His  parable  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Pharisee.  "God,  I  thank  thee,-  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this 
publican"  (Luke  18:11);  or  the  publican  who  "smote 
upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
(Luke  18:13.) 

As  others  see  us!  Yes,  we  are  all  missionaries  whether 
we  like  it  or  not  "What  you  do  rings  so  loudly  in  my 
ears,  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say,"  is  an  oft  quoted 
maxim. 

The  happiness  of  others  hangs  in  the  balance  when 
a  youth  is  pulled  by  two  forces:  the  one  in  headlong 
impetuosity  without  time  to  think  and  without  fear  of 
consequences;  the  other  force,  a  sense  of  honor,  his 
friends,  home,  good  books,  great  music,  church  and 
prayer. 
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Before  a  prayer,   the  business  college   girls   enjoyed  a  hymn. 

Away  from  Home 


By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


GREENER  pastures  .  .  .  larger 
cities  .  .  .  the  "far  country'  .  .  . 
these  have  always-  held  out  in- 
viting promises  to  youth.  There  was 
a  time  when  only  young  men  set 
out  to  seek  their  fortunes  —  or  fame 
or  glory  and  the  thrill  of  new  ad- 
ventures —  across  the  horizon. 

But  now,  many  young  women, 
too,  leave  their  homes  for  the  ad- 
vantages —  real  or  fancied  —  of 
other  cities  and  other  lands. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  peri- 
ods in  a  young  person's  life  is  the 
time  when  he  or  she  leaves  the 
security  and  the  steadying  influences 
of  the  home  and  the  home  neighbor- 
hood, and  enters  a  new  world, 
wherever  it  may  be.  Too  often  there 
is  not  enough  carry-over  from  the 
old  to  the  new  situation.  Further- 
more, there  are  loneliness,  home- 
sickness and  discouragement— with 
temptation  always  beckoning.  .  ,  . 

That  is  why  any  good  influence 
that  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  can  be 
very  precious  to  young  people. 
These  influences  include  letters,  tele- 
grams and  telephone  calls,  the  hab- 
its, customs  and  the  teachings  of 
earlier  years.  Of  special  value  is 
anything  that  recalls  the  routines 
and  activities  of  the  old  home.  Here 
is  a  classic  example: 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  home 
of  Brother  and  Sister  Edgar  B.  Bros- 
sard  has  been  a  "home  away  from 
home"    to    literally    thousands     of 


members  of  the  Church  who  have 
been  working,  studying,  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  or  visiting  in  that 
area. 

One  Sunday  evening  a  large  group 
of  young  people  were  there  for  an 
informal  gathering.  As  they  pre- 
pared to  leave,  Sister  Brossard  said: 
"You  folks  are  so  far  from  your 
homes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  if  we  all  gathered  'round  the 
table,  like  a  big  family,  and  had 
family  prayer." 

By  the  time  the  prayer  was  over, 
the  tears  and  lumps  in  the  throats 
were  all  mixed  up,  and  the  parents 
—  when  they  read  the  letters  that 
were  written  home  that  night— were 
profoundly  grateful  that  their  chil- 
dren had  come,  even  for  one  hour, 
under  the  influence  of  this  home 
away  from  home. 

Recently  Sister  Brossard  wrote  to 
The  Instructor,  saying:  "Where  we 
have  a  group  of  girls  living  together 
as  we  do  at  'Adams  Mill  Road  Apart- 
ment,' they  organize  themselves  like 
a  family,  with  family  prayers,  a 
night  for  ward  teachers,  home  eve- 
ning, etc.  This  is  a  good  example 
of  how  girls  can  live  together  as  a 
family  away  from  home.  Not  long 
ago  they  demonstrated  in  a  ward 
meeting  a  'home  evening'  as  they 
conduct  it.  The  program  included 
scripture  reading,  discussion  of 
'house'  problems  and  business,  songs 
and    the    serving    of    refreshments. 


There  are  ten  girls  in  this  group, 
seven  of  whom  are  on  stake  mis- 
sions." 

Sister  Brossard  goes  on  to  report 
that  the  young  people  who  live 
alone  present  the  most  difficult 
problem.  She  suggests  that  families 
and  people  living  in  groups  in  the 
neighborhood  might  invite  the 
"alone"  people  to  join  with  them  in 
their  home  evenings. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  there  are  hope- 
ful indications  of  a  growing  return 
to  the  influences  of  home.  At  the 
Manor  Heights  Apartment,  a  home 
for  out-of-town  girls,  regular  home 
evenings  are  held  every  other  Mon- 
day. Here  is  a  sample  program  of 
such  an  evening: 

Prayer 

Scripture  reading 

Colored  slides  of  the  coronation, 
presented  by  a  woman  who 
visited  England  at  that  time. 

Games  and  social  activities 

Refreshments 
Girls  at  the  LDS  Business  College 
Dormitory  meet  once  a  month.  At 
a  recent  meeting,  more  than  30 
young  women,  with  the  dorm  "Mom 
and  Dad,"  Brother  and  Sister  Robert 
Parker,  met  with  David  O.  MacKay, 
III,  first  counselor  of  the  South 
Eighteenth  Ward  bishopric.  The 
group  sang  a  hymn  and  one  member 
offered  the  prayer.  Brother  MacKay 
gave  a  short  talk  and  led  a  discus- 
sion. At  the  end  of  the  meeting 
refreshments  were  served. 

Reports  come  that  other  groups— 
at  the  Brigham  Young  University, 
on  other  school  campuses,  and  in 
homes  and  apartments  in  many  cities 
across  America,  in  the  Islands,  and 
in  other  lands  —  are  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  the  home  evening.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  activities 
will  be  noted  by  ward  and  branch 
leaders,  so  that  they  may  be  fostered 
and  extended.  They  will  help  our 
young  people  —  and  others,  too  — 
to  hold  fast  to  our  most  precious 
heritage:  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Brother  Brossard  puts  it  this 
way:  "There  is  no  substitute  nor 
alternative  for  keeping  close  to  the 
Church  and  its  teachings.  It  encom- 
passes the  real  joys  and  satisfactions 
of  life.  May  God  help  us  to  ever 
keep  the  Gospel  standards  before  us 
in  all  our  transactions  with  Him  and 
with  our  fellow  men,  and  help  each 
to  do  his  small  part  in  building  up 
His  Church  and  Kingdom  here  up- 
on the  earth."^ 

^Keep  Close  to  the  Church,  by  Dr.  Edgar  B. 
Brossard. 
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Little  Deeds  from   Big   Lives 


By  Arthur  S.  Anderson 


They  Sought  His  Will 


T  IVES  of  early-day  apostles  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  are  filled  with  character- 
building  experiences.  They  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  fill  a  book,  but 
the  following  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples : 


Prayer  and 

Obedience 

Brought  Success 


An  Example 

of  the  Things 

He  Believed 


Marriner  W.  Merrill 


George  Teasdaie 


QEORGE  TEASDALE  attributed 
his  success  in  the  ministry  to  the 
fact  that  he  always  tried  to  find  out 
the  will  of  the  Lord  and  then  carry 
it  out. 

While  serving  as  president  of  the 
European  Mission,  Brother  Teasdaie 
was  visited  by  a  Danish  brother 
who  was  en  route  to  the  German 
Mission.  The  missionary  could  not 
understand  why  he  should  be  sent 
to  a  land  where  he  would  have  an- 
other language  to  learn  when  there 
was  such  a  great  need  for  elders  in 
his  native  country.  After  stating  his 
case  to  President  Teasdaie,  he  was 
sure  his  mission  call  would  be 
changed  from  Germany  to  Denmark. 

After  prayerfully  considering  the 
case,  President  Teasdaie  said,  "You 
go  to  Germany  in  accordance  with 
your  call." 

It  wasn't  many  months  until  the 
wisdom  of  this  decision  was  mani- 
fest. The  elder  was  'assigned  to 
Schleswig-Holstein,  where  he  found 
a  number  of  Scandinavians  who 
had  come  to  Germany  to  help  in 
the  construction  of  a  big  canal. 
Through  this  Danish  elder,  many 
people  were  brought  into  the 
Church  who  probably  would  not 
have  been  reached  by  a  German- 
speaking  missionary.^ . 

On  Oct.  13,  1882,  George  Teas- 
dale  was  called  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Twelve  Apostles. 
He  was  ordained  by  President  John 
Taylor. 

^Deacon's  Course  of  Instruction,  1914,  page  32. 


XJiyHEN  General  Patrick  Connor's 
army  was  in  Northern  Utah  in 
1864,  two  of  the  soldiers  came  to 
the  home  of  Marriner  W.  Merrill  and 
had  occasion  to  remain  overnight. 
When  the  time  for  prayers  arrived. 
Elder  Merrill  said  to  the  guests:  "We 
hold  family  prayers  night  and  morn- 
ing at  our  house;  you  are  welcome 
to  kneel  with  us  in  prayer  or  retire 
until  prayers  are  over."  One  of  the 
soldiers  joined  the  family  group  in 
prayer  and  the  other  retired  until 
the  prayers  were  over. 

Elder  Merrill  was  never  "ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  No  matter 
what  the  occasion,  he  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  things  he  believed,^ 
He  was  ordained  an  Apostle  by  Pres- 
ident Wilford  Woodruff,  Oct.  7, 1889. 

"Prophets  and  Patfinrchs  by  Matthias  F.  Cowley, 
published  by  Ben  E.  Rich. 


There  Is  a 
,.;    Happiness  when 
Serving  the  Lord 

George  Q.  Cannon 


D 


URING  his  mission  to  Hawaii, 
George  Q.  Cannon  worked  among 
extremely  poverty-stricken  people. 
Not  wishing  to  be  a  burden  on 
them,  he  avoided  eating  any  food 
which  he  thought  they  might  need. 
Instead  he  ate  "wild"  potatoes 
which  had  a  very  distasteful  flavor 
due  to  the  warm  climate.  Since 
there  was  no  salt  available  at  the 
time,  Elder  Cannon  poured  molasses 
over  the  potatoes  for  flavoring. 
These  molasses  -  covered  potatoes 
along  with  several  other  foods  which 
were  equally  distasteful  made  up 
Elder  Cannon's  daily  diet. 

While  some  might  find  working 
under    these    conditions    extremely 


trying,  such  was  not  the  case  with 
this  stalwart  missionary.  Elder  Can- 
non wrote,  "I  learned  .  .  .  that  there 
is  a  happiness  which  the  servants 
and  Saints  of  God  can  have  that 
is  not  of  earth,  and  that  is  not  in  the 
least  dependent  for  its  existence  up- 
on the  possession  of  food,  raiment 
or  any  earthly  thing."^ 

Elder  Cannon  was  ordained  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Twelve 
Apostles  Aug.  26,  1860,  and  later 
served  in  the  First  Presidency. 

■■'Material  from  My  First  Mission  by  George  Q, 
Cannon;  published  by  The  Juvenile  Instructor, 
1882,  page  42. 

#       *       * 


He  Prepared 

Himself 
In  Advance 


Jedediah  M.  Grant 

TEDEDIAH  M.  GRANT  believed 
•'  it  was  wise  to  store  up  knowledge 
of  all  Gospel  truths  so  that  he  would 
be  ready  for  any  teaching  or  preach- 
ing when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  He  proved  the  wisdom  of 
this  practice  many  times. 

While  on  a  mission  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  he  was  asked 
to  preach  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  Jeffersonville  courthouse.  A 
group  of  the  town's  lawyers  and 
ministers  doubted  that  Elder  Grant's 
eloquent  sermons  could  be  delivered 
without  preparation.  They  suggested 
he  be  given  a  subject  for  this  sermon 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  courthouse 
so  that  there  would  be  no  time  for 
preparation.  To  satisfy  them,  he 
consented. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  court- 
house was  packed  to  capacity.  Elder 
Grant  was  given  the  piece  of  paper 
on  which  he  was  to  find  the  subject 
for  his  sermon.  When  the  paper 
was  unfolded,  it  was  found  to  be 
blank.  Without  any  mark  of  sur- 
prise. Elder  Grant  began  his  dis- 
course by  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  blank  piece  of  paper  and 
the  sectarian  belief  in  a  world  which 
was  created  from  "nothing."  He 
( Concluded  on  opposite  page. ) 
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Gospel  Teaching  I 
Remember  Best 


By  Ralph  W.  Hardy 


I 


suspect  that  every  Latter-day 
Saint  who  has  been  honored  with 
the  opportunity  to  fill  a  mission  for 
the  Church  holds  a  special  appreci- 
ation for  the  bishop  who  was  in- 
strumental in  extending  that  sacred 
call.  In  my  case,  my  bishop,  the 
late  Harold  G.  Reynolds,  embodied 
in  his  life  two  particular  qualities 
which  enabled  him  as  a  leader  and 
as  a  Gospel  teacher  to  reach  me  in 
a  most  impressive  manner.  He  radi- 
ated a  genuine  and  contagious  love 
for  his  fellow  human  beings,  and 
he  exhibited  a  profound  sincerity 
about  his  belief  in  the  simple  truths 
of  the  Restored  Church. 

The  impressions  of  those  choice 
years  as  a  member  of  the  priests' 
quorum  under  his  tutelage  and  pres- 
idency have  withstood  the  erosion 
of  time  and  the  crowding  pressures 
of  life.  Even  as  I  write  these  lines, 
I  can  recall  as  though  it  were  yester- 
day, that  I  never  came  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Bishop  Reynolds  without 
being  keenly  aware  that  this  man 
cared  for  me  a  great  deal.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  this  was  no 
exclusive  favor  he  visited  upon  me, 
because  the  other  boys  sensed  that 
same  feeling.  The  effect  on  my  life 
was  very  powerful. 

On  reflection,  his  genius  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Gospel  was  attribut- 
able to  his  capacity  to  gently  open 
minds  with  love  and  kindness,  and 
then  plant  seeds  of  fundamental 
truth  in  the  rich  soil  of  inner  con- 
sciousness where  they  would  be 
sheltered  from  premature  exposure 
while  they  grew  into  strong  personal 
convictions. 


Other  teachers  have  entertained 
me  far  more  effectively  than  Bishop 
Reynolds,  but  I  have  largely  forgot- 
ten what  they  taught.  I  remember 
the  teachings  of  my  bishop! 

I  remember  how  much  he  wanted 
us  boys  to  know  that  a  personal 
testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
would  be  given  to  us  through  a 
revelation  from  God,  if  we  were 
worthy  of  it.  He  told  us  over  and 
over  again  in  the  simplest  of  lan- 
guage the  story  of  Christ  replying  to 
Peter's  declaration,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God." 
Jesus  meant  precisely  what  he  said, 
according  to  Bishop  Reynolds,  when 
he  stated  to  Peter,  "Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
{Matthew  16:16,  17.) 

Thus  my  bishop  made  the  prin- 
ciple of  revelation  —  personal  reve- 
lation —  meaningful  and  attainable 
to  a  17-year-old  boy.  I  learned  that 
the  Church  is  founded  on  revelation 
and  that  one  may  truly  know  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  by  having  that 
fact  revealed  to  him  from  heaven. 

Given  good  foundations  and  a 
strong  will  to  build,  one  can  erect 
mighty  and  enduring  structures.  My 
teacher,  Bishop  Reynolds,  helped 
supply  the  will  to  build  because 
he  made  life  seem  good  and  worth- 
while with  his  generous  love.  I  have 
never  had  cause  to  mistrust  or  find 
wanting  the  foundation  he  helped 
me  to  lay  for  my  life. 

Small  wonder  that  on  that  beauti- 
ful Sunday  morning,  years  ago,  when 
he  walked  across  the  classroom  and. 


LITTLE   DEEDS   FROM 
BIG    LIVES 

( Concluded  from  opposite  page. ) 

compared  the  paper  with  many  other 
"blanks"  in  the  doctrines  embraced 
by  the  members  of  his  audience  and 


then  proclaimed  the  true  principles 
of  the  Gospel  with  great  power. 

Because  Jedediah  M.  Grant  was 
always  prepared  for  any  teaching 
opportunity,  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  many  converts  into  the 
Church.* 


RALPH  W.  HARDY 
/  remember  the  teachings  of  my  bishop. 

putting  his  arm  around  me,  said, 
"Ralph,  what  about  going  on  a  mis- 
sion?" I  knew  before  he  asked  what 
his  question  was  going  to  be,  and 
he  already  knew  my  answer. 


THE    AUTHOR 

SINCE  Sept.  1,  1955,  Ralph  W. 
Hardy  —  a  native  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  —  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Inc.  He  also  is  a  member 
of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Assn.  general  board;  high 
councilman  in  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Stake;  chairman  of  the  LDS  Church 
general  chaplains'  committee  and 
teacher  (jointly  with  U.  S.  Senator 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah)  of  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  Sunday  School  class 
in  Chevy  Chase  ( Md. )  Ward. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America; 
vice  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization;  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Citizenship. 

Brother  Hardy  began  his  radio 
career  with  Radio  Station  KSL  in 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1937  and  12 
years  later  joined  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters,  of  which  he  was 
vice  president  when  he  became  affil- 
iated with  CBS.  As  Washington 
vice  president  of  CBS,  his  responsi- 
bilities include  the  network's  govern- 
ment relations. 

In  the  Church,  Brother  Hardy  has 
served  as  a  missionary  in  Great 
Britain,  1935-37;  bishop  of  East 
Ensign  Ward  (Salt  Lake  City), 
1942-49,  and  assistant  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  YMMIA,    1949. 

He  married  Maren  Eccles  of  Og- 
den,  and  they  have  five  children. 


He  was  ordained  an  Apostle  and 
set  apart  as  second  counselor  to 
President  Brigham  Young  on  April 
7,  1854. 

^Prophets  and  Patriarchs  by  Matthias  F.  Cowley, 
published  by  Ben  E.  Rich. 
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Library  and  Visual  Aids 


Having  mounted  his  map,  Clarence  Tyndall  makes  an  effective  lesson  presentation. 


DNE  highly  satisfactory  method 
for  preserving  maps  and  pic- 
tures is  to  mount  them. 
Several  effective  w^ays  include: 
wet  mounting,  dry  mounting  and 
using  rubber  cement.  Here  we 
will  describe  these  techniques,  but 
additional  detail  is  available  from 
books  and  other  sources.  Brigham 
Young  University  Audio-Visual  Cen- 
ter, Provo,  Utah,  has  a  16-mm  sound, 
color  film,  "Wet  Mounting  of  Pic- 
torial Materials,"  for  example. 

Wet  Mounting 

In  wet  mounting,  plan  on  using 
a  table  or  large  board  (of  adequate 
size  and  with  a  waterproof  finish), 
rolling  pin,  wide  paint  brush,  pan 
for  mixing  paste,  bucket  or  contain- 
er for  water,  thumbtacks,  wheat 
paste  such  as  is  used  in  hanging 
wallpaper  (ordinary  flour  paste  can 
be  used,  but  not  quite  as  satisfactor- 
ily), backing  cloth,  sponge  or  old 
rags,  newspapers  and  the  map  or 
picture  to  be  mounted. 

Be  sure  to  plan  for  enough  time 
and  space.  A  new  map  or  chart  on 
heavyweight  paper  is  suggested  for 
the  first  try. 

Unbleached  muslin  is  the  most 
commonly  used  backing  cloth,  but 
old  sheeting  or  even  a  flour  sack 
may  suffice. 

A  cup  of  water  will  make  plenty 
of  paste  for  one  large  map.  Per- 
forations in  the  lid  of  a  jar  will  sift 
the    dry    paste    and    prevent    large 
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lumps.  Just  add  powdered  paste  to 
the  water,  and  mix  thoroughly  with 
the  brush  until  the  consistency  is 
similar  to  whipped  cream. 

As  for  the  backing  cloth,  new 
materials  resist  water;  and  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  soak  the 
cloth  well.  Wring  cloth  hghtly  be- 
fore spreading  it  on  board.  Then 
smooth  out  all  air  pockets  and  wrin- 
kles. Keeping  thread  pattern  parallel, 
secure  the  backing  cloth  to  edges 
of  the  working  board  with  numerous 
thumbtacks. 

Last  to  be  prepared  is  the  article 
to  be  mounted.  First,  lay  it  on 
backing  cloth  and  mark  with  a  pen- 
cil where  it  will  be  mounted  so  area 
where  paste  should  be  applied  will 
be  readily  apparent.  Then  thorough- 
ly dampen  on  the  back  side  article 
to  be  mounted.  When  it  becomes 
limp  and  flat  on  the  table,  it  is  ready 
for  mounting. 

After  article  has  been  laid  on  the 
backing  cloth  which  has  the  paste 
on  it,  use  the  rolling  pin  to  apply 
gentle  pressure,  eliminating  air  pock- 
ets and  wrinkles.  Boll  from  the  cen- 
ter to  near  the  outside  edges,  first 
in  a  "-f "  pattern  and  then  in  an  "X." 

Strips  of  newspaper  may  be  placed 
to  overlap  edges  of  the  material 
being  mounted.  Then,  as  the  edges 
are  rolled,  the  excess  paste  wifl  not 
get  on  rolhng  pin.  When  the  rolling 
is  finished,  the  strips  of  paper  may 
be  discarded. 

With  a  sponge  or  clean  rags,  light- 
ly swab  the  mounted  map  or  picture 


To  safely  preserve 

and  wisely   present  them, 

remember  to   .   .  . 


Mount 

Your 

Maps! 


/^;' 


.t'-.-' 


,-ic.' 


"  Compiled  by  Jack  M.  Reed 

Photos  by  BYU  Audio-Visual  Center 

and  then  allow  entire  assembly  to 
dry  slowly.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  speed  up  the  drying  process. 

When  working  with  smaller  maps, 
charts  or  photographs,  still  use  back- 
ing cloth  large  enough  to  tack  over 
the  edges  of  the  table.  Place  as 
many  items  for  mounting  on  the 
large  backing  cloth  as  it  will  hold. 
Use  same  methods  as  described 
above,  and  cut  apart  after  drying. 

To  facilitate  storage,  large  maps, 
charts  or  pictures  may  be  mounted 
so  that  folding  is  possible.  To  do 
this,  cut  the  article  to  be  mounted 
into  squares  or  rectangles.  Mount 
so  that  a  very  narrow  space  (about 
1/32  of  an  inch)  is  between  each 
square  or  rectangle.  The  finished 
product  then  may  be  folded  along 
these  narrow  strips. 

To  keep  finished  product  clean 
and  to  reduce  damage  from  wear, 
give  mounted  material  a  protective 
coating  of  thin  lacquer,  plastic  or 
other  preservative. 


Step  1 :  Sift  powdered  paste  into  water  and 
mix  until  consistency  of  whipped  creams 
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Step  2:     Secure  backing  cloth  around  all 
edges  of  working  board  with  thumbtacks. 


Step  3 :   Outline  map  area  on  backing  cloth 
then  dampen  hack  of  map  with  sponge. 


Step  4:  Spread  paste  in  marked  area  on  the 
hacking  cloth  tcith  a  very  toide  paint  brush. 


Step  5:    Lay  map  or  article  to  be  mounted 
on  the  pasted  area  of  the  backing  cloth. 


Dry  Mounting 

Dry  mounting  is  popular  because 
of  its  convenience  and  simplicity. 
Dry  mounting  tissue  is  a  substance 
resembling  wax  paper.  When  heat 
and  pressure  are  applied,  its  surface 
melts,  adhering  it  to  the  paper.  A 
household  electric  iron  or  a  special 
dry  mounting  iron  (available  for 
purchase  at  a  photographic  supply 
store)  is  used  to  supply  heat  and 
pressure  for  the  mounting  process. 

Cut  the  kraft  board,  bristol  board, 
chip  board,  mat  board,  cardboard 
or  whatever  is  to  be  used,  to  the 
desired  size  (larger  than  the  mate- 
rial to  be  mounted— for  appearance 
sake).  Cut  the  dry  mounting  tissue 
to  tiie  size  of  the  article  being 
mounted.  Set  the  heat  control  on  the 
iron  at  about  275  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, 

Place  dry  mounting  tissue  on  back 
of  the  article  to  be  mounted  and 
tack  tissue's  corners  to  the  picture's 
back,  if  that  is  what  is  being  mount- 
ed, with  a  warm  iron.  If  it  is  a  large 
picture,  tack  it  in  several  other 
places,  too. 

Placing  the  picture  on  the  mount, 
put  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  the 
face  of  the  picture  and  press  firmly 
with  the  iron.  Check  edges  of  the 
picture  to  make  certain  a  bond  has 
been  made  and  then  place  books  or 
other  weights  on  the  pictures  so 
they  don't  warp. 

Rubber  Cement  Mounting 

Use  of  rubber  cement  for  mount- 
ing is  popular  because  few  materials 
are  needed  and  the  process  is  fast. 
There  is  no  warping,  and  "mistakes" 
(surplus  cement)  may  be  removed 
easily  by  rubbing  the  dried  cement 
with  the  fingers. 

Apply  the  rubber  cement  thinly 
on  both  the  mounting  paper  and  the 
back  of  the  picture  to  be  mounted. 
Let  both  dry. 

To  avoid  getting  the  picture 
crooked,  put  two  pieces  of  wax  pa- 
per (that  overlap)  between  the 
mounting  paper  and  the  picture. 
Place  the  picture  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion wanted.  Hold  one  side  firmly 
and  remove  the  wax  paper  from  the 
other  side.  Smooth  the  picture  on 
the  exposed  cemented  area,  then 
pull  out  the  other  sheet  of  wax 
paper  and  smooth  that  side. 

Remember,  for  convenient  han- 
dling, protection  and  storage,  mount 
your  maps  and  pictures.  Here  are 
three  good  methods;  take  your 
choice. 


Step  6:   Applying  gentle  pressure  to  rolling 
pin,  roll  from  center  of  map  to  the  edges. 


Step  7:    After  rolling  from  center  of  map, 
squeeze  beyond  the  edges  all  excess  paste. 


Step  8:    Ooerluj)  edges  of  map  with  clean 
blotting  paper  and  press  flat  map's  edges. 


Step  9:   With  a  damp  sponge,  nvab  off  all 
unused  paste  from  map's  edges;  dry  slowly. 
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Ward   Faculty  Lesson  for  January 


In  their  Memory, 


Class-made  Maps 
Live  Longer 


An  easily  constructed  map  is  made  ivith  a 
flannelboard  background  and  colored  yarn. 

^^^¥7  HAT  is  the  shortest,  best  route  from  Chicago 
^jj  to  Kansas  City?"  I  asked  the  other  day  of  my 
son,  Perry. 

"Let  me  show  you,"  he  rephed  as  he  picked  up 
a  road  map.  It  was  rather  comphcated,  but  with  a 
colored  crayon  he  deftly  lifted  the  right  route  into 
the  clear. 

"There  are  just  a  few  places,  Father,  you  must 
note  carefully,"  he  advised.  "Here  is  a  traffic  circle. 
Make  sure,  as  you  leave  it,  that  you  keep  on  No.  58. 
Again  when  you  reach  No.  83,  watch  that  you  take  that 
road  leading  south." 

A  stroke  or  two  on  the  map  gave  further  plain 
guidance.  Following  his  directions,  we  reached  our 
destination  without  trouble. 

This  everyday  incident  illustrates  some  points  of 
worth  in  the  use  of  maps.  First,  know  what  you 
would  have  the  map  show  clearly.  Second,  avoid 
confusing  details.  Third,  give  plain  guidance  at  trouble 
spots. 

Have  you  noticed  that  some  persons,  asked  for 
road  directions,  give  straight-to-the-mark  answers? 
Others,  as  eager  to  assist,  confuse  the  listener.  One 
such  would-be  guide,  after  a  wordy  explanation  to 
the  writer  as  to  how  to  find  the  home  of  a  pioneer, 
wound  up  his  explanation  with,  "Stranger,  you  can't 
help  but  miss  it." 

Complicated  maps  have  their  place.  Teachers  and 
pupils  may  get  from  good  ones  accurate  information. 
To  give  an  impressive  map  lesson,  however,  calls  for 
a  further  step.  It  may  be  easy  to  display  a  detailed 
map  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  and  with  a 
pointer  trace  the  Mormon  Trail  across  the  various 
states.  That  has  passing  value.  More  lasting  worth 
comes  both  to  pupils  and  teacher  through  getting  into 
the  interesting  game  of  map-making  for  themselves, 

A  good  blackboard,  with  white  and  colored  chalk, 
is  of  first  assistance  here.  Courage  to  practice  using 
it  is  a  next  essential.  Third,  draw  a  general  outline 
with  pupils  watching  the  process.  Usually  they  follow 
with  strict  attention,  uncritical  of  results.    Lastly,  add 

*Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs  is  president  of  American  Pioneer  Trails  Assn., 
Inc.  His  20th  book,  The  Old  West  Speaks,  has  been  published  recentlv 
by  Prentice-Hall. 
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By  Howard  R.  Driggs* 


simple  details  as  needed.    Here  is   about  what  may 
happen  if  the  Mormon  Trail  is  the  subject: 


On  your  simple  outline  map,  sketch  the  Mormon  trail. 

An  excellent  follow-up  to  bring  class  members  into 
active  participation  is  to  provide  outline  maps  of  the 
United  States  for  each  pupil.  These  may  be  purchased 
at  low  cost,  varying  with  the  size.  They  may  also  be 
drawn  on  a  stencil  and  mimeographed.  Such  maps  — 
not  only  of  America,  but  of  the  Holy  Land  and  other 
places  of  the  moment  in  lessons  —  are,  or  can  be, 
made  available. 

A  further  development  of  appeal,  particularly  to 
younger  pupils,  is  the  pictographic  map.  This  calls 
again  for  outlines  of  somewhat  larger  size.  These, 
after  the  outlines  and  other  simple  details  are  added, 
may  be  enriched  with  appropriate  pictures.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  Mormon  Trail  is  still  the  theme,  drawings 
of  "story  spots"  -  as,  the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith;  the  Hill  Cumorah  and  the  Angel  Moroni 
showing  the  young  Prophet  the  plates  of  gold;  Kirtland 
Temple,  and  other  scenes  -  might  be  sketched  in  the 
spaces.  Another  plan  would  be  to  find  pictures  of 
right  size  to  enrich  the  story.  These  can  be  pasted 
on  the  map. 

A  central  aim  in  using  maps  with  lessons  is  not 
only  to  help  fix  facts,  but  to  help  make  lessons  come 
to  life.  Geography  and  history  are  twins  in  the  learn- 
ing process.    In  common  practice  these  days,  they  are 
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linked  under  the  name  "social  studies."  What  lies  back 
of  these  two-in-one  subjects  are  the  human  interest 
materials  —  the  stories  of  what  man  has  done  and 
where  he  did  it. 

In  the  land  made  holy  by  the  marvelous  work  of 
the  Savior,  folk  by  millions  from  every  clime  visit  and 
linger  around  the  places  where  the  sacred  drama  of 
His  life  was  enacted.  To  chart  these  storied  spots  for 
boys  and  girls  and  older  ones  is  to  add  reality  to  tiie 
stories.  Pictures  —  so  plentiful  in  these  days  —  bring 
also  the  convincing  touch. 

All  this  is  likewise  true  of  the  dramatic  rise  of  the 
Restored  Gospel.  Follow  the  westward  march  of  the 
pioneers  who  went  out  of  the  lush  lands  along  the 
Father  of  Waters  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountains, 
and  there,  through  the  magic  of  irrigation,  made  the 
desert  turn  green  with  vegetation. 

The  story  of  the  trails  they  followed  reaches  from 
the  wild  animals  that  traced  them  to  the  airships  that 
now  wing  over  them.  If  you  would  know  why  the  ox 
team  caravans  went  the  way  they  did,  into  the  faraway 
West,  look  down  upon  them  from  an  airplane:  the 
broad  Mississippi,  the  twisting,  muddy  Missouri,  the 
Platte,  the  Sweetwater,  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide, 
the  Big  Sandy,  the  Green  River,  the  rim  of  the  Great 
Basin,  and  finally  the  Dead  Sea  of  America,  with  the 
Jordan   River  flowing  from    Utah's   "Sea   of   Gallilee" 


(Utah  Lake).  What  a  spread  of  varied  geography  it  is 
—  and  what  a  stirring  panorama  of  history  unfolds  as 
one  brings  back  the  epic  story. 

Help  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  older  ones  —  with 
well-drawn  maps  and  pictures  that  portray  truthfully 
the  peaceful  conquest  —  to  get  closer  to  the  realities.  It 
will  be  an  unforgettable,  saving  experience  for  these 
young  Latter-day  Saints  —  a  revival  of  learning,  too, 
for  their  parents  and  teachers. 

History  follows  old  trails  and  lingers  at  story  spots 
along  them.  Four-footed  denizens  of  the  wilds  —  deer, 
buffalo,  soft-footed  wolves,  and  others  —  were  the 
original  trail-blazers.  Indians  in  moccasined  feet  fol- 
lowed these. 

Trappers  came  after  the  Indians.  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, pilgrims  of  the  West,  and  home-building 
settlers  were  next.  Then  came  the  Pony  Express  riders, 
stage  drivers,  and,  after  these,  the  railroad  builders. 
Now  there  are  the  airships,  singing  their  song  of 
material  progress. 

Beyond  and  above  it  all  is  the  sacred  story  of  our 
Savior  who  brought  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  inspire 
and  guide  our  steps  aright  wherever  our  trails  may  lead. 
He  charted  for  us  the  spiritual  trails,  mapped  with 
simple  directions  the  course  that  leads  to  life  eternal. 
He  was  our  Pathfinder  and  never-failing  guide.  Blessed 
are  all  who  faithfully  follow  in  His  footsteps. 
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By  Jennie  E.  Graham 


OUR  town  is  rather  small,  not 
much  color  in  the  way  of  homes 
and  buildings.  Some  folks  say 
God  must  have  forgotten  it  the  way 
it  is  tucked  away  in  the  hinterlands 
of  eastern  Utah. 

Our  city  park  is  small  compared 
with  great  parks  of  the  nation  and 
the  world.  Yet,  our  park  has  served 
a  great  many  people  this  season  — 
from  Primary  groups  of  children  and 
their  parents  to  large  stake  parties 
and  town  and  school  groups,  and 
the  county  fair,  which  rewarded  joy 
and  prizes  and  ribbons  to  all  for 
their  worthy  efforts  to  make  this 
a  better  place  to  live.  But  no  one 
offered  the  city  park  a  medal  for 
service  well  done. 

Yet,  this  morning  when  I  came 
to  work,  I  noticed  that  every  tree 
in  the  city  park  was  wearing  a 
golden  crown  upon  her  head.  The 
Creator  had  bestowed  a  golden  cov- 
ering upon  all  the  trees  that  had 
served  Him  well  in  befriending  a 
small  bird,  a  passing  wind,  tired 
traveler,  merry  group  or  hurrying 
throng. 

When  the  morning  sun  shone  upon 
the   park,    it   was    changed    into    a 


shining  golden  palace  so  brilliant 
you  could  hardly  gaze  upon  its  daz- 
zling splendor.  And  against  the  dark- 
ening night  sky  the  golden  mass  still 
made  a  picture  of  rare  beauty. 

Perhaps  this  autumn  color  is  the 
Creator's  way  of  rewarding  all  na- 
ture for  its  work  in  the  great  plan 
of  life.  Yet,  there  was  no  color  any- 
where to  be  seen  until  the  frost  was 
felt  by  each  tree,  bringing  it  to 
tremble  and  bow  before  the  Creator 
of  all  things. 

It  takes  the  frost  of  life  with  its 
chilly  contrast  to  the  warm  and 
pleasant  summer  days  to  bring  our 
real  color  out  —  to  make  us  stand  out 
as  individuals.  In  the  summer's 
green  foliage,  all  look  alike.  Few 
there  are  who  can  tell  one  tree  from 
another.  But  when  fall  comes  and 
with  it  the  frost,  the  maple  turns 
red;  the  aspen  always  a  brilliant 
yellow;  the  oak  a  rich  brown. 

Could  we  find  a  lesson  in  God's 
court  of  honor  held  each  fall?  It 
takes  the  frost  of  life  to  bring  our 
true  beauty  of  character  out.  Each 
tree  wears  her  reward  of  service 
with  real  dignity,  holds  her  head 
high.    Only  the  passing  winds  hear 


Golden  aspens  in  hinterland  and  city  park 
showed  His  reward  and  pleased  us,  too. 

her  praise  and  take  it  to  The  Most 
High. 

So  the  frosts  that  come  into  our 
lives  should  not  make  us  bitter  and 
blind  and  unbelieving  but  should 
bring  out  an  individual  beauty  in 
each  of  us,  a  living  golden  faith 
that  God  forgets  not  a  single  one 
of  us. 
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Colored  Picture  Article 


They  Came 
As  Messengers 


JOHN    THE    BAPTIST 

As  the  hoy  grew,  he  came  to  understand  his  mission. 


"SAINT  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  AS  A  BOY" 

IN  a  room  in  the  Prado  Mueum  in  Madrid,  one  of  the 
greatest  art  galleries  in  the  world,  hang  paintings  by 
Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo  ( 1617-1682 )  exclusively. 
Among  them  are  three,  "St.  John,"  "The  Good  Shepherd," 
and  "The  Children  with  the  Shell,"  which  show  Jesus 
and  his  cousin,  John  the  Baptist,  as  children.  In  the  first 
two  pictures  John  and  Jesus  are  alone.  In  "The  Children 
with  the  Shell,"  they  are  presented  together. 

These  are  pictures  of  fancy— not  realism— and  Murillo 
uses,  touchingly,  symbols  prophetic  of  what  is  to  take 
place  in  the  future  of  the  two  children.  In  "Saint  John 
the  Baptist  as  a  Boy,"  for  instance,  you  will  notice  that  the 
child's  hand  is  resting  on  the  lamb  (the  sacrificial  symbol 
of  the  Savior)  and  in  that  hand  is  a  cross.  From  the  cross 
falls  a  narrow  streamer  bearing  the  Latin  inscription  Ecce 
agniis  dei  —  "Behold  the  lamb  of  God!" 

In  the  third  picture,  Jesus  is  giving  to  John  (who 
again  has  in  his  hand  the  cross,  the  streamer  and  the 
inscription)  a  drink  of  water  from  a  sea  shell,  which 
symbolizes  Jesus  giving  John  the  water  of  life  or  truth. 

Murillo  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  piety  in  his 
own  life  who  painted  religious  pictures  and  worked  almost 
incessantly.  There  is  gentleness  and  beauty  and  spirit- 
viality  in  his  creations. 

When  Murillo  went  to  Madrid  (he  did  most  of  his 
work  in  Seville ) ,  that  extraordinary  genius  Velasquez  was 
very  helpful  to  him.  After  this  visit  it  was  observed  that 
Murillo's  style,  affected  by  the  "strong  coloring  of  Ribera," 
"the  life-like  truthfulness  of  Velasquez"  and  "the  sweetness 
of  Van  Dyke,"  took  on  new  splendor. 

Murillo's  early  style  was  designated  as  "cold."  The 
drawing  outlines  were  very  decided,  the  backgrounds 
dark.  Later  his  style  was  "warm,"  the  drawing  still  well 
defined,  but  the  outlines  softer  and  the  figures  rounder. 
And  the  coloring  gained  in  warmth  and  transparency. 
His  third  style  was  the  "vapory"  (the  famous  "Immacu- 
late Conception")  in  which  "the  outlines  are  lost  in  a 
misty  blending  of  light  and  shade." 

"St.  John  the  Baptist  as  a  Boy"  seems  to  be  in  his 
second  style,  with  warm,  beautiful  coloring  and  soft,  but 
not  blurry  outlines.  The  expression  on  the  face  of  the  child, 
John,  is  one  of  genuine  inspiration  from  a  celestial  source. 
It  seems  to  indicate  the  climactic  moment  when  the 
chosen  child  is  lifted  quite  out  of  his  earthly  surroundings 
and  understanding  and  suddenly  senses  the  great  and 
tragic  mission  of  Jesus  and  John's  own  call  to  "prepare 
the  way." 

( Cut  out  and  paste  on  hack  of  mounted  picture. ) 


By  Ramona  W.  Cannon 


"THE  DEPARTURE  OF  LOT  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
FROM    SODOM" 

^^npHE  Departure  of  Lot  and  His  Family  from  Sodom" 
•I  was  painted  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640), 
the  most  famous  artist  of  the  Flemish  school  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  any  age  or  country. 

Born  in  Siegen,  Westphalia,  Germany,  Rubens  re- 
ceived an  excellent  childhood  education  in  Antwerp  as 
well  as  training  in  art  from  a  genuine  master. 

In  Brussels  he  was  a  page  in  a  noble  family  and 
practiced  the  rest  of  his  life  the  courtly  manners  he 
learned  there.  He  studied  and  painted  some  great  works 
in  Italy  and  in  Spain. 

The  grandeur  and  vigor  of  his  designs  and  the  vast 
size  of  his  canvases  were  probably  inspired  by  Michel- 
angelo's works,  while  his  decorative  skill  reflects  Titian's 
genius  and  his  brightness  of  coloring  was  .influenced  by 
Romano  and  Tintoretto. 

Rubens  was  sent  to  Spain  and  later  to  England  as  a 
diplomatic  envoy  and  painted  some  masterpieces  in  both 
countries.    He  left  his  own  influence  on  Spanish  art. 

Rubens  was  a  man  of  "vast  erudition,  great  good 
sense,  dignity  and  kindness."  He  has  been  called  "not 
only  the  prince  of  painters  but  of  gentlemen." 

This  painting  depicts  Lot  and  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  leaving  Sodom,  which  was  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed with  fire  and  brimstone.  Abraham  had  pleaded 
with  the  Lord  to  spare  the  cities  if  even  10  righteous 
men  could  be  found  in  the  two  of  them.  But  there  were 
not  even  10. 

Lot  lingered,  and  the  angels  "laid  hold  upon 
his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the 
hand  of  his  two  daughters."  {Genesis  19:16.) 

The  angel  behind  Lot  seems  to  be  warning  him 
".  .  .  look  not  behind  thee  .  .  .  lest  thou  be  consumed." 
{Genesis  19:17.) 

Note  the  rich,  warm  coloring  and  the  great  variety 
of  shades.  The  composition  is  along  perpendicular  lines, 
but  what  lovely  curves  in  each  of  the  six  figures  —  nothing 
set  or  stiff  or  stilted.  Rubens  is  noted  for  his  mastery  in 
handling  draperies.  This  skill  is  very  evident  in  this  pic- 
ture. The  variety  in  the  pose  of  the  heads  and  in  the 
facial  expressions  is  also  noteworthy.  And  there  is  a 
feeling  of  movement  in  the  picture  —  another  marked 
excellence  in  Rubens. 

This  picture  hangs  in  the  John  and  Mable  Ringling 
Museum  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  The  proprietor  of  the  largest 
circus  in  the  world,  from  which  he  amassed  a  fortune, 
built  a  magnificent  home  in  Sarasota,  where  the  circus 
animals  wintered,  and  near  that,  the  art  gallery -museum. 

The  Ringling  house  is  much  like  a  Venetian  palace, 
with  tapestries  and  statues  and  other  elegant  ornamenta- 
tion. The  gallery  also  is  highly  ornamented  in  baroque 
style. 

The  whole  is  permeated  with  the  taste  of  the 
founder,  his  enjoyments,  his  personality.  The  visitor  steps 
from  everyday  life  into  a  romantic  world,  with  spacious 
galleries,  wings,  arcades;  lovely  fountains  and  pieces  of 
sculpture. 

When  the  gallery  was  finished,  500  pieces  of  the 
best  art  —  all  originals  —  were  collected  to  be  placed  in 
it.    Among  them  is  this  painting  by  Rubens. 

( Cut  out  and  paste  on  hack  of  mounted  picture. ) 
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whistles  were  made 
from  willows. 


Drawings  by 
Charles  Nickerson. 


Flannelboard  characters  for  "To  Love  and  Share  Is  Christmas. 
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Painting  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  John  and  Mable 
Rinehnc  Museum  of  Art.  Sarasota.  Florida 


The  Departure  of  tot 
and  His  Faittily  from  Sodottt 


".  ,  .  The  angels  hastened  Lot,  jajing,  .  ,  .  take 
thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  .  .  ,  look  not 
behind  thee,  .  .  ."  —Genesis  19:15,  17. 
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Painting  by  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of 

The  Prado  Museum,  Madrid,  Spain 
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Saint  John  as  a  Boy 


"•.  .  .  He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
.  ,  ,  And  many  .  .  .  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord 
their  God."  —Luke  1:15,  16. 


Flannelboard  characters  for  'To  Love  and  Share  Is  Christmas.' 


Flannelhoard  Story 
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Id  \^u  and  Share 
Is  Christmas 


By  Marie  F.  Felt 

"Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind. 

"This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

"And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself." 

—Matthew  22:37-SQ. 

IT  was  Christmas  in  Salt  Lake  Valley;  a  warm,  mild, 
happy  Christmas.    There  was   very  little  snow  on 
the  ground  and  just  the  right  kind  of  weather  to 
do  some  more  planting  of  crops  for  the  spring  grow- 
ing season.   How  kind  our  Heavenly  Father  had  been, 
they  felt,  to  give  them  all  such  a  wonderful  Christmas 
gift  -  a  day  on  which  they  could  work  and  prepare 
for  others  who  would  come  next  spring  and  summer. 
Before  they  really  had  their  clothes  on,  however, 
someone  fired  a  cannon  to  get  the  celebration  off  to 
a  good  start.   It  was  such  a  loud  noise  that  those  who 
were  not  already  awake  were  startled  out  of  their  sleep. 
After  breakfast,  some  of  the  men  plowed  and  plant- 
ed while  others  cleared  the  ground  of  sagebrush.    It 
was  a  busy  day  but  a  happy  one. 

In  the  homes,  the  boys  and  girls  were  happy,  too. 
They  seemed  not  to  mind  that  there  were  few  toys 
for  them.  Those  that  there  were,  were  not  the  kind 
such  as  little  folks  have  now,  but  that  did  not  matter. 
Everyone  seemed  delighted  with  what  they  received. 
[End  of  Scene  I.] 

At  Mary's  home,  their  Christmas  gift  was  her  new 
baby  sister,  EHzabeth.  She  was  so  sweet  and  so  much 
fun  that  Mary  felt  happier  than  if  she  had  received 
a  doll. 

Several  of  Mary's  friends  did  receive  dolls  for 
Christmas  but  they  were  not  like  the  dolls  we  have 
today.  One  had  been  made  by  rolling  some  cloth, 
about  one  or  two  feet  long,  and  fastening  a  three 
cornered  piece  such  as  a  handkerchief  around  the 
head.  Another  had  been  made  from  a  piece  of 
cloth  which  they  had  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  doll. 
This  they  had  sewn  together  and  then  stuffed  with 
wool.  On  it  they  marked  eyes,  a  nose,  a  mouth  and 
something  that  looked  like  hair. 

Then  there  were  sets  of  dishes  that  some  of  Mary's 
friends  received.  They  were  not  like  the  play  dishes 
you  have.  Instead  they  were  picked  out  of  the  pieces 
of  broken  dishes  that  could  no  longer  be  used  by 
the  family  at  mealtimes.  These  pieces  were  used  by 
the  children  when  they  played  house  and  they  had 
as  much  fun  as  we  have  with  ours. 

Some  of  the  children  received  balls  made  by  un- 
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On  night  of  Dec.  26, 
the  people  gathered 
around  a  sagebrush 
fire  in  the  log  fort 
where  they  exchanged 
greetings  and  sang 
songs     of     Christmas. 

ravelhng  worn-out  stockings  and  winding  the  yarn 
into  balls.  Some  balls  were  covered  with  leather  so 
the  children  could  play  "Danish  ball"  or  rounders 
with  them. 

At  several  pioneer  homes  the  children  received 
play  horses.  These  were  cut  from  willows,  leaving 
some  of  the  twigs  on  for  a  tail.  The  children  were 
delighted  as  they  straddled  the  play  horses  and  rode 
away. 

Some  children  received  just  string  or  light  rope  to 
play  horse  with.  This  they  would  tie  around  another 
child's  arms  and  drive  him  around.  Sometimes  several 
children  would  be  tied  together  in  the  same  manner 
and  would  be  driven  as  a  team  of  horses.  It  really 
was  a  lot  of  fun. 

Then,  too,  some  of  them  received  whisdes  and  flutes. 
These  were  made  from  green  willows  which  had  been 
cut  and  soaked.  The  bark  was  pounded  until  it  could 
be  removed.  The  whistle  was  then  shaped  and  the 
bark  replaced.  This  gave  the  children  good  music. 
Sometimes  other  children  would  join  in  by  pounding 
tin  cans. 

Some  of  the  little  boys  received  wagons  and  wheel- 
barrows made  with  discarded  wheels  from  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

In  other  homes  the  entire  family  received  one 
present  such  as  a  beaver  skin  or  a  buffalo  robe  and 
all  were  pleased.    [End  of  Scene  II.] 

For  Christmas  dinner,  some  of  Mary's  friends  had 
boiled  rabbit  and  bread  and  it  tasted  very  good.  There 
were  other  famihes  that  Mary  knew  who  joined  to- 
gether to  share  their  dinner  with  each  other.  They 
had  venison  and  wild  fowl.  [End  of  Scene  III.] 

But  the  pioneers  did  not  forget  that  Christmas  was 
Jesus'  birthday.  They  had  used  Saturday,  Dec.  25, 
as  a  work  day,  giving  the  gifts  of  their  labors  and 
love  to  those  who  would  come  after.  On  Sunday, 
Dec.  26,  they  all  met  at  the  flagpole  in  the  old  fort 
and  held  a  meeting.  And  what  a  wonderful  meeting 
it  was.  Everyone  enjoyed  it,  for  they  sang  songs  of 
love  and  gratitude  and  Christmas  carols  that  they 
loved  so  well. 

With  heads   bowed,   they   thanked   our    Heavenly 
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Father  for  sending  the  baby  Jesus  to  this  earth  so 
long  ago.  This  had  been  our  Heavenly  Father's  gift 
to  the  whole  world  and  they  were  grateful. 

Then  came  the  story  of  Christmas  and  the  Christ 
child  and  the  gifts  that  our  Heavenly  Father  had  been 
so  kind  as  to  share  with  the  pioneers.  This  valley 
where  they  were  was  a  gift.  They  had  come  fb  it 
under  the  inspiration  of  God  and  the  leadership  of  his 
prophet,  Brigham  Young.  Their  homes  were  the  gifts 
of  those  who  joined  together  in  love  and  mutual  help- 
fulness to  build  them.  Then,  there  were  the  gifts  of 
good  deeds,  of  kind  thoughts  and  kind  words.  There 
were  the  gifts  of  happiness,  joy,  faith,  achievement  and 
satisfaction.  There  was  also  the  gift  of  peace  for 
which  they  had  yearned  so  long.    [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

That  evening,  as  the  people  gathered  around  a 
sagebrush  fire  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  friendship  and  love, 
the  children  and  grown  folks  alike,  sang  songs  that 
they  loved  so  well,  closing  with  the  one  that  they  all 
loved  best,  "Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints."  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  be  a  little  pioneer  on  that  first  Christmas 
night  in  the  valley  and  sing  it,  too.   [End  of  Scene  V.] 

References: 

Heart  Throbs  of  the  West  by  Kate  B.  Carter. 

Historical  data  obtained  from  records  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Utah  Pioneers. 

Records  at  the  Church  Historian's  Office. 

Story    Use: 

This  story  may  be  used  at  any  time  with  the  Christmas  or 
December  lessons  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School  departments. 


How  To  Present-  the  Fiannelboard  Story 

Characters  and   Props   Needed   for  this.  Presentation   Are: 

Men  plowing  and  planting. 

Men  clearing  ground  of  sagebrush. 

Mary,  age  7. 

Elizabeth,  a  baby. 

Their  parents. 

Other  pioneer  children,  both  girls  and  boys. 

Christmas  gifts  received  by  pioneer  children,  such  as  dolls, 
dishes,  balls,  play  horses  made  of  willows,  whistles  and 
flutes,  wagons  and  wheelbarrows,  beaver  skins  and 
buffalo  robes. 

Pioneer  men  and  women. 

A  flagpole. 

Sagebrush  fire. 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:    An  outdoor  desert  scene  with  mountains   in  the 

background  and  sagebrush  in  the  foreground. 
Action:    Men  are  seen  clearing  the   ground  of   sagebrush. 

Other  men  are  seen  ploughing  the  ground. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:    Interior  scene  of  a  pioneer  home. 

Action:  Mary  is  seen  with  baby  Elizabeth.  Other  children 
come  in  to  show  gifts  that  they  have  received:  dolls, 
dishes,  balls,  play  horses,  whistles,  flutes,  wagons,  etc. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:    Same  as  Scene  H. 

Action:  Mary  and  her  family  are  eating  Christmas  dinner. 
They  have  boiled  rabbit  and  bread.  Some  of  their 
friends  are  having  venison  and  wild  fowl. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:    Interior  of  the  old  fort.    Walls  at  the  back  are 

the  walls  of  the  fort.    A  flagpole  is  in  the  center. 
Action:    Pioneers  ^ —  men,  women   and  children  —  gather 

at  the  flagpole.    Mary,  her  parents  and  baby  Elizabeth 

are    among    the    crowd.     They    sing,    pray    and    listen 

with  the  others. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:    Same  as  Scene  IV,  but  with  an  evening  sky.    A 

sagebrush  fire  is  in  the  foreground. 
Action:    Pioneers    are   seated   around  the  fire.     They    sing 
songs  of  gratitude,  including  "Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints." 
Mary  and  her   parents  leave   after  this   song,   to    put 
baby  Elizabeth  to  bed. 


THEIR  TALENTS  WERE 
SHARED 

( Concluded  from  page  325. ) 

second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
(Matthew  22:37-39.) 


Sister  Witbeck  was  named  an 
"associate"  to  the  general  board  in 
1925,  when  membership  was  limited 
to  the  priesthood.  On  May  29,  1934, 
she  was  one  of  the  first  four  women 
named  to  the  board. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  4,  1956,  Sister 
Witbeck  died  at  her  home  after  a 


lingering  illness.  She  will  be  missed 
by  hundreds  of  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren, officers  and  teachers,  and  her 
family.  The  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  and  her  many  friends 
join  in  homage  to  her. 

—Marie  F.  Felt. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  TEACH  CHILDREN 


VOU  are  called  to  be  true  under-shepherds. 

To  keep  watch  o'er  the  lambs  of  the  fold: 
And  to  point  out  the  way  to  green  pastures. 

Of  more  value  than  silver  or  gold. 

Unto  you  is  entrusted  the  children, 

Priceless  treasures  from  heaven  above. 

You're  to  teach  them  the  truth  of  the  Gospel- 
Let  them  bask  in  the  warmth  of  your  love. 

Do  you  ask  for  the  help  of  our  Father, 
In  teaching  His  children  so  dear? 


Do  you  put  forth  a  true,  honest  effort? 
Is  your  message  impressive  and  clear? 

Are  you  living  a  worthy  example? 

Is  your  character  what  it  should  be? 
When  the  children  have  gathered  around  you, 

Can  you  say  to  them,  "Come,  follow  me"? 

Earnest  effort  is  always  rewarded: 
Righteous  lives  are  inspiring  to  all. 

You  can  render  your  thanks  to  our  Savior, 
By  making  the  most  of  your  call. 

—Jayne  Bradford  Terry. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Notes  from  tbf  Field. 


Pioneers  in  His  Kingdom 


Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


Teachers  Are  Taught 

A  demonstration  Nursery  class 
established  by  Sarah  Johnson 
of  the  Bonneville  (Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah)  Stake  Sunday  School  board 
attracted  more  than  a  hundred 
teachers.  She  did  such  excellent 
work  that  she  recently  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  Primary  Assn. 
general  board. 

Adele  K.  Tolman  taught  the  dem- 
onstration class,  which  sometimes 
was  held  Saturday  afternoon  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers! 
who  could  not  bej 
present  Sunday'^ 
morning.  Others 
times,  Sister  John- 
son took  over  ward 
classes  of  new 
teachers  so  they 
could  visit  the 
demonstration  class ^|g||B 
while  pupils  werefHBf 
present.  Many  who  Sarah  Johnson 
attended  were  from  other  stakes. 

A  major  objective  of  Sister  John- 
son was  to  show  the  value  of  the 

prescribed  manual. 

*     «     * 

Teacher-Librarian  Cooperation 

'TPEACHERS  wondering  where  to 
secure  visual  material  to  assist 
in  presenting  lessons  would  profit 
by  an  experience  given  in  Bounti- 
ful (Utah)  Stake. 

William  L.  Davis  was  asked  on 
a  Thursday  to  substitute  for  a  teach- 
er who  would  be  unable  to  attend 
the  following  Sunday.  He  wondered 
what  was  available  besides  the  man- 
ual to  help  him  present  the  lesson 
satisfactorily 

His  wife  suggested  he  call  the 
ward  librarian.  He  hesitated,  so 
Sister  Davis  placed  the  call.  The 
librarian  agreed  to  get  the  helps 
needed,  manv  of  which  were  in  the 
library  at  the  time.  So  Brother 
Davis  met  her  at  the  meetinghouse 
and  secured  the  needed  materials. 

He  came  to  the  class  well-pre- 
pared and  gave  a  successful  and  in- 
teresting lesson.  He  had  not  realized 
how  important  it  is  for  the  librarian 
and  teacher  to  cooperate  in  getting 
needed  materials  together.  He  also 
learned  how  effective  a  lesson  can 


be  with  the  proper  use  of  maps  and 
other  visual  aids  available  in  the 
ward  library. 

Norma  Holbrook,  Bountiful  Stake 
librarian,  heard  of  the  incident  and 
had  it  re-enacted  at  a  stake  prepara- 
tion meeting.  She  urged  every 
teacher  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ward  library  facilities  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  librarian  in  getting 
the  needed  supplies.  Jean  Call, 
Bountiful  Fifth  Ward  librarian,  also 

participated  in  the  demonstration. 

«     #     « 

Examples  from  Pioneer  Life 

piONEER  examples  used  in  Dan- 
ish Mission  Sunday  Schools 
would  be  helpful  to  teachers  and 
executives   throughout   the  Church. 

A  teacher  needing  to  illustrate  a 
lesson  on  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion could  use  the  illustration  en- 
titled, "Here  are  the  Circles  of  De- 
fense of  the  Early  Pioneers."  He 
can  then  say,  "In  the  early  days,  if 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  circle  of 
covered  wagons,  many  of  the  Saints 
would  have  been  killed.  Today,  if 
there  is  a  hole  in  our  organization 
because  of  poor  planning,  some  of 
the  Saints  are  going  to  be  killed 
spiritually,  which  is  even  worse  than 
phvsical  death." 

The  cooperation  theme  is  further 
developed  with  another  picture  en- 
titled, "Here  Are  Our  Circles  of 
Defense,"   which   shows    executives 

OUR  CIRCLES  OF  DEFENSE 
Over  the  tjears,  tactical  principles  remain. 


Our  first  pioneers.         Our  ward  faculty. 

and  faculty  members  with  their 
heads  together.  In  addition  to  its 
teaching  value  the  illustration  has 
been  used  in  executive  meetings  to 
show  that  the  officers  of  an  organi- 
zation need  the  cooperation  of  every- 
one to  make  the  organization  suc- 
ceed. 

In  another  picture  entitled  "  'This 
is  the  Place'  for  the  First  Pioneers," 


items  of  importance  to  the  pioneers 
in  "The  Place"  are  shown.  Included 
are:  a  temple,  meetinghouses, 
plowed  fields,  schools,  factories,  and 
the  pioneer  welfare  plan. 

"The  Place"  idea  is  brought  up  to 
date  with  another  drawing  of  a 
modern  LDS  chapel  and  the  caption 
that  "This  is  the  Place  for  the  Pio- 
neers in  Denmark."  The  chapel  il- 
lustration is  used  to  show  what  the 
Church  and  Cospel  mean  to  those 
who  accept  and  join  —  becoming 
modern  pioneers  in  Denmark. 

The  purpose  of  these  illustrations 
is  to  show  that  "We,  too,  are  pio- 
neers in  the  Kingdom  of  God."  We 
must  use  new  and  modern  methods 
of  teaching  and  at  the  same  time 
remember  the  basic  principles  and 
ideals  set  forth  by  the  pioneers. 


«     «     « 


Willard  A.  Day 


Wins  Hearts  of  Students 

OTUDENTS  who  were  uncoopera- 
tive and  passive  are  now  en- 
thusiastic and  well  behaved  since 
Willard  A.  Day  has 
been  teaching  Sun- 
day School  Course 
No.  14,  ("Our 
Standard  Works") 
in  Liberty  Park 
Ward,  Liberty 
(Salt  Lake  City) 
Stake. 

He  has  won  his 
way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  students  by 
teaching  and  living 
the  doctrines  of  love  and  charity 
taught  by  Paul.  He  feels  these  are 
the  required  attributes  of  a  Christ- 
like life  and  a  true  teacher. 

He  has  occasionally  invited  to 
speak  to  the  class  visitors  whose 
lives  were  opposed  to  Paul's  teach- 
ings but  who  later  experienced  joy 
from  the  results  of  sincere  repent- 
ance. This  has  opened  the  hearts 
of  the  students.  Their  interest  has 
increased  to  the  point  where  they 
have  developed  a  sincere  regard  for 
spiritual  growth  and  intellectual 
maturity. 

Brother  Day  seeks  the  "power  of 
kindness  and  the  wisdom  of  toler- 
ance." He-  believes  "it  is  walking 
side  by  side  and  not  alone  that  we 
get  the  most  out  of  this  life." 
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Books  for  Lesson  Enrichment 


You   take  them   as  neither 


a  slave  nor  a   doll 


•      •      • 


But 
Partner 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


Photo  by  Leland  VanWagoner. 


Marriage, 
rlteW^^       an  Experience 

of  Sharing 


»      5  Kl  D  MB  »  E 


►/,  Thee  Wed  by  Rex  A.  Skidmore 
in  collaboration  with  Knell  S.  Skid- 
more;  Deseret  Book  Co.;  $2. 

^<']yTARRIAGE  is  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  of  experiences," 
states  Dr.  Skidmore. 

However,  the  author  counsels 
those  who  take  the  marriage  vows 
that  great  effort  and  understanding 
are  necessary  for  a  completely  happy 
and  successful  marriage. 

Marriage  is  an  experience  of  shar- 
ing, a  giving  of  love  and  affection, 
and  a  being  aware  of  each  other's 
needs;  a  putting  aside  of  one's  own 
pleasure  and  desires  for  the  benefit 
and  happiness  of  the  other .- 

Dr.  Skidmore  discusses  realistical- 
ly the  family   unit,   relationship   of 
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FOR  GOSPEL  TEACHING 

parents  and  children;  how  children 
absorb  and  acquire  attitudes  and 
habits  of  parents;  how  and  why  chil- 
dren should  be  disciplined.  Dis- 
cipline, Dr.  Skidmore  writes,  does 
not  mean  "physical  harshness"  but 
should  be  a  guiding  process  of 
teaching  and  learning. 

This  book,  so  full  of  practical, 
positive  helps,  should  be  read  by 
every  young  man  and  woman  con- 
templating marriage. 

The  parent  and  youth  classes  of 
Sunday  School  will  find  in  Dr.  Skid- 
more's  book  a  wealth  of  excellent 
material  and  advice  for  stimulating 
beneficial  discussions. 


*     # 


Women, 

a  Sustaining 

Force 


*^ Motherhood— A  Partnership  With 
God,  compiled  by  Harold  Lund- 
strom;  Bookcraft;  $3. 


A  treasure  for  the  Relief  Society! 
It  delegates  woman  as  sustaining 
force  of  the  priesthood,  the  home 
and  of  the  Church. 

Woman's  role  is  a  vital  one,  a 
role  to  be  respected  and  understood 
by  both  herself  and  her  husband. 

Compiled  from  writings  and  ser- 
mons of  great  leaders  and  thinkers 
of  the  Church,  pertinent  advice  is 
given  to  the  husband  on  what  his 
attitude  should  be  toward  wife  and 
home. 

President  Stephen  L  Richards  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "I  am  justified 
in  giving  woman  the  assurance  that 
in  no  other  place  or  institution  in 
the  world  will  they  find  such  high 
and  lofty  concepts  of  marriage  and 
home  as  in  the  restored  kingdom 
of  our  Lord.  Here  a  woman  is 
neither  a  slave  nor  a  doll,  but  a 
real  partner  .  .  .  the  part  she  plays 
is  one  of  dignity,  with  opportunity 
for  expression  of  all  the  finer  feel- 
ings, and  the  ennobling  qualities 
which  are   attributes  of  her   sex." 


THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Large  in 

Scope  of 

Truth 


►We  Were  There  books,  a  set  of 
six;  Grosset  &  Dunlap;  $1.95  each. 
The  joy  of  reading  is  to  experi- 
ence vicariously  dramatic  incidents 
and  experiences.  Young  readers 
will  find  this  set  of  books  most 
satisfying.  Based  on  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  history,  they  have 
been  checked  by  experts  for  accu- 
racy of  historical  background.  Not 
only  are  they  entertaining  but  they 


►TeZZ  Me  A  Story,  compiled  by 
Fern  Hunter  from  The  Children's 
Friend;  Bookcraft;  $3. 

This   book  is  an  answer  to  the 


^Christ  in  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
compiled  by  Ezra  L.  Marler;  Des- 
eret  Book  Co.;  $1. 

A  pocket-sized  book  that  is  large 
in  the  scope  of  truth. 

All  references  concerning  Christ 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
are  classified  in  chronological  order 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  -  8  TO  12 

also  give  a  fund  of  information  and 
knowledge  about  pivotal  occur- 
rences in  history. 

To  create  interest  for  this  age 
group,  young  folk  their  own  age 
take  part  in  every  event  and  tell 
what  happened  through  the  words 
of  the  author. 

Each  book  is  written  by  a  dif- 
ferent   writer.     The    set    includes: 

FOR  STORYTELLING 

ever-present  problem  "where  to 
find  a  story."  It  is  a  worthwhile 
collection  suitable  for  children  un- 
der   12.     Full    of    adventure    and 


T  ATTER-DAY  Saint  Sunday  School 
teaching  has  been  a  primary  fac- 
tor in  helping  me  obtain  a  testimony 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel! 
It  has  helped  me  to  "know  God" 
and  hence  have  hope  of  obtaining 
his  greatest  gift  —  eternal  life.  Of 
course,  to  obtain  a  testimony  of  the 
Gospel  one  must  learn  about  the 
Gospel  and  much  of  this  learning 
has  come  to  me  from  Sunday  School 
teaching. 

Sunday  School  teaches  (among 
many  other  things ) : 

(a)  This  life  is  a  testing  ground 
in  the  plan  of  salvation. 

(b)  The  Gospel  is  the  map  by 
which  we  chart  our  every 
course. 

(c)  The  tenor  of  the  Gospel  is 
to  rise  above  our  lot  or  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  be 
content  with  handicaps  or 
weaknesses. 

These  teachings  have  caused  me 
to  push  ahead  when  otherwise  I 
would  surely  have  floundered  and 


failed.  The  Gospel  brings  security, 
peace,  harmony,  love,  and  is  indeed 
"Good  Tidings  of  Great  Joy." 

From  Sunday  School  teaching  I 
have  learned  that  the  source  of  in- 
spiration is  the  Holy  Ghost  and  that 
the  method  of  obtaining  inspiration 
is  through  faith,  works  and  prayer. 
I  humbly  bear  testimony  that  this 
method  bears  fruit. 


under  "Predictions  of  His  Coming" 
and  "His  Ministry  in  America." 

Those  who  are  teaching  classes 
dealing  with  the  Book  of  Mormon 
or  the  life  of  Christ,  and  those  who 
enjoy  quick  reading,  will  be  happy 
to  find  grouped  together  the  soul- 
stirring  incidents  and  messages  of 
Christ  found  in  that  revealed  book. 


We  Were  There:  In  the  Klondike 
Gold  Rush,  by  Benjamin  Appel;  At 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Alida 
Sims  Malkus;  With  Byrd  at  the 
South  Pole,  by  Charles  S.  Strong; 
At  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  by  Robert 
N.  Webb;  On  the  Oregon  Trail,  by 
William  O.  Steele;  At  the  Norman- 
dy Invasion,  by  Clayton  Knight, 


character-building  experiences,  the 
stories  may  be  used  for  home  eve- 
ning, or  to  catch  the  interest  of 
class  members,  or  to  improve 
conduct. 


What  the  Sunday  School 
Has  Done  for  Me 

By  H.  Tracy  Hall 


H.  TRACY  HALL 

'Life  is  a  testing  ground. 


THE    AUTHOR 


H  TRACY  HALL,  now  the  direc- 
•  tor  of  research  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  was  a  scientist  at 
the  General  Electric  Laboratory, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  recently 
discovered  methods  for  synthesizing 
diamonds. 

Preparatory  to  synthesizing  dia- 
monds. Brother  Hall  developed 
techniques  for  obtaining  higher 
pressures  ( 1,500,000  pounds  per 
square  inch)  and  higher  tempera- 
tures (5,000  degrees  Fahrenheit), 
simultaneously,  than  had  ever  been 
obtained  before. 

Eldest  of  five  sons.  Brother  Hall 
was  born  Oct.  20,  1919,  in  Ogden, 
Utah,     to     Howard     and     Florence 


Tracy  Hall.  He  married  Ida-Rose 
Langford  Sept.  24,  1941,  in  the 
Salt  Lake  LDS  Temple;  and  they 
have  six  children. 

Brother  Hall  received  his  bachelor 
of  science,  master  of  science  and 
doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Utah,  the  latter 
in  1948.  During  World  War  H, 
he  served  two  years  as  a  U.  S. 
Naval  officer. 

After  three  years  as  Sunday 
School  superintendent  in  the  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  Branch  of  the  Church, 
Brother  Hall  became  Sunday  School 
superintendent  and  district  council- 
man of  the  Albany-Hudson  District, 
Eastern  States  Mission. 
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Meet  Your  New  Deseret  Sunday 


By  Harold   Lundstrom 


DAVID  W.  EVANS 

/^NE  of  the  friendliest  of  men, 
David  W.  Evans  is  a  salesman, 

both  by  personality  and  by  profes- 
-~.  sion.  In  his  quiet 
and  sincere  way,  it 
only  takes  a  few 
minutes  until  his 
business  clients 
and  associates,  or 
his  Gospel  investi- 
gators, or  his 
Church  students 
jare  "sold"  by  the 
I  warmth  of  his  per- 
sonal interest. 

Brother  Evans'  Church  service 
career  is  even  longer  than  his  dis- 
tinguished profession  in  public  re- 
lations. Following  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Utah  in  1915, 
he  was  called  to  the  Northwestern 
States  Mission. 

Home  from  this  mission  —  and 
also  from  service  in  World  War  I 
—  he  worked  continuously  in  one 
Church  assignment  after  another. 
These  services  include  17  years  in 
the  bishoprics  of  the  Richards  Ward 
and  the  Garden  Park  Ward,  mem- 
bership on  the  Granite  Stake  High 
Council,  superintendent  of  both  a 
ward  and  a  stake  Young  Men's  MIA, 
president  of  his  Elders  quorum,  and 
many  teaching  assignments  in  Sun- 
day School,  priesthood  quorums,  and 
MIA.  He  also  has  been  a  scout- 
master and  a  troop  committeeman. 
Recently  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Bonneville  Stake  Elders  Com- 
mittee. 

As  founder  and  head  of  one  of 
Salt  Lake  City's  largest  advertising 
agencies,  Brother  Evans  has  won  na- 
tional recognition  —  and  awards  and 
citations,  too  —  for  advertising  pro- 
grams conducted  by  his  company. 
His  firm's  work  in  behalf  of  getting 
Congressional  approval  for  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Project  has 
won  the  appreciation  of  the  entire 
Intermountain  West. 


Brother  Evans  is  married  to  the 
former  Beatrice  Cannon;  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  five  grown  sons, 
each  of  whom  is  making  his  mark. 

Seen  frequently  together  are 
Brother  Evans  and  his  younger 
brother,  Elder  Richard  L.  Evans  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 


LEWIS  J.  WALLACE 

/^NE  only  has  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  deeply  tanned  and  friendly 
face  of  Lewis  J.  Wallace  to  know 
that  here  is  a  man 
who  enjoys  being 
out-of-doors.  And 
this  Ogden,  Utah, 
attorney  will  quick- 
ly admit  that  ski- 
ing, golfing,  swim- 
ming, and  partici- 
pating in  all  sports, 
particularly  with 
his  wife  and  fami- 
are  his  favorite  relaxations.  But 
for  him  these  hours  outside  are  far 
too  few  what  with  a  heavy  legal 
practice  and  busy  schedule  in 
Church  work. 

For  the  past  four  years,  quiet 
Brother  Wallace  has  been  a  member 
of  the  East  Ogden  Stake  High  Coun- 
cil, his  third  assignment  as  a  high 
councilor.  Prior  to  this  appointment, 
he  had  served  for  six  years  as  bishop 
of  the  Highland  Ward  in  the  Mt. 
Ogden  Stake.  Previously  he  had 
served  on  the  Mt  Ogden  Stake  and 
the  Ogden  Stake  High  Councils. 

One  of  his  first  assignments  when 
he  returned  to  Ogden  to  practice 
law  was  as  a  member  of  the  Ogden 
Stake  Sunday  School  Board. 

Brother  Wallace  was  graduated 
from  Ogden  High  School  before 
going  east  to  George  Washington 
University  in  the  nation's  capital 
where  he  was  awarded  his  LL.B.  in 
1926.  He  practiced  law  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  two  years  before  mov- 
ing to   Hartford,   Conn.,  where  he 


was  a  member  of  the  legal  staflF  of 
the  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.  He 
returned  to  Ogden  in  1930. 

The  new  general  board  member 
is  a  son  of  Joseph  B.  and  EfHe 
Allison  Wallace  and  was  born  in 
Ogden.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Edna  Richards  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  three 
children.  Brother  Wallace  also  has 
three  children,  now  married,  by  a 
former  marriage. 

He  enjoys  membership  in  the  Og- 
den Executive  Club,  Ogden  Kiwanis, 
and  the  Ogden  Golf  &  Country  Club. 


DANIEL  A.  KEELER 

T^HE  appointment  of  Daniel  A. 
Keeler  would  be  no  surprise  to 
thousands  of  Utah  little  folk.  For 
a  number  of  years, 
clever  and  enter- 
taining Brother 
Keeler  has  been 
daily  small-fry  tel- 
evision diet  as 
"Marshal  Dan," 
weaver  and  narra- 
tor for  many  a  two- 
gun  Western  thrill- 
er. For  a  few,  it 
may  take  time  —  and  maybe  a  bit  of 
parental  explanation,  too  —  for  them 
to  comprehend  that  their  very  own 
"Marshal  Dan"  is  also  a  real  and 
honest-to-goodness  Sunday  School 
worker. 

However,  members  of  the  Ensign 
Stake  (Salt  Lake  City)  and  more 
lately  South  Davis  Stake  (Bountiful, 
Utah)  will  need  no  such  explanation. 
They  have  known  for  a  decade  of 
Brother  Keeler's  devotion  and  service 
to  the  Church.  In  Ensign  Stake 
where  he  lived  until  his  recent  move 
to  Bountiful,  Brother  Keeler  served 
as  a  member  of  the  South  Twentieth 
Ward  Sunday  School  superintenden- 
cy,  as  a  member  of  the  Ensign  Stake 
Sunday  School  superintendency,  and 
also  in  various  other  assignments, 
particularly  in  MIA. 

The  new  general  board  member 
has   also  served  in   several   special 
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Church  assignments  such  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Primary  Children's 
Hospital  Sunday  School  where  his 
interest  in  the  little  patients  will 
long  be  held  in  fond  affection.  For 
the  past  five  years,  he  has  also  been 
a  guide  on  Temple  Square;  and  he 
is  a  part-time  seminary  teacher,  too. 

Following  World  War  II,  Brother 
Keeler  was  called  to  the  French 
Mission  where  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Herstal  Branch  and  also 
the  Belgium  District. 

Brother  Keeler  was  born  in  Provo, 
a  son  of  Daniel  M.  and  Virginia 
Christensen  Keeler.  He  was  schooled 
in  Price  and  Carbon  County  before 
attending  Brigham  Young  University 
and  the  University  of  Utah  where 
he  was  granted  his  degree  in  1951. 
He  has  been  associated  with  Badio 
Station  KSL  since  1944  and  later 
KSL  television  station  where  his  out- 
standing entertaining  and  writing 
talents  with  and  for  children  have 
brought  him  a  large  .circle  of  en- 
thusiastic fans. 

He  is  married  to  Felicia  Fourie 
of  Capetown,  South  Africa;  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  three  small  chil- 
dren. 


CLABENCE  E.  WONNACOTT 

nPHEBE  must  be  many  times  when 
enthusiastic  Clarence  E.  Wonna- 
cott  must  look  out  of  his  office 
window  at  LDS 
Hospital  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and 
wish  that  he  could 
forget  all  his  per- 
plexing problems 
and  just  go  hunt- 
ing, or  fishing,  or 
duck  hunting. 
But  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  Church's  largest  hospi- 
tal, now  being  enlarged  from  350  to 
510  beds,  he  has  to  stay  on  the  job. 
In  this  day,  perhaps  few  jobs  are 
more  complex  than  those  faced  by 
the  executive  of  a  large  hospital  — 


rising  costs  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, too  few  rooms  and  too  many 
patients,  serving  the  doctors  and 
technicians  satisfactorily,  being  able 
to  employ  enough  nurses  —  just  to 
name  a  few. 

But  youthful  and  friendly  Brother 
Wonnacott  is  a  man  to  stay  on  the 
job,  as  witness  the  enlarging  of  his 
hospital  since  he  was  named  ad- 
ministrator in  1946.  This  growth  in 
size  and  services,  as  well  as  keeping 
up  with  the  latest  hospital  develop- 
ments in  scientifically  getting  people 
well,  represents  more  than  a  $5  mil- 
lion investment. 

The  new  general  board  member 
has  also  "stayed  on  the  job"  in 
Church  work.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Ensign  Stake  Sunday 
School  board  following  five  years  of 
service  on  the  board.  He  also  served 
in  the  Young  Men's  MIA  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward, 
Salt  Lake  Stake. 

Brother  Wonnacott  was  born  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  a  son  of  Frank  W. 
and  Pearl  Branch  Wonnacott.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Utah  in  1931  when  he  became  an 
assistant  manager  of  Hotel  Utah.  In 
1940,  he  was  named  manager  of 
Hotel  Temple  Square  and  held  this 
position  two  years,  when  he  was 
called  into  the  Navy.  He  saw  ex- 
tensive action  in  the  Pacific  during 
his  four  years  in  the  service  and 
was  released  with  the  commission 
of  lieutenant  commander  —  and  with 
several  medals  —  in  1946  at  which 
time  he  was  named  administrator 
at  the  LDS  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Brother  Wonnacott  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  Blue  Cross,  and  also  the 
Western  Association  of  Hospitals. 
He  enjoys  membership  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Country  Club,  and  Kiwanis. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Peoples,  now  president  of  the  En- 
sign Second  Ward  Young  Women's 
MIA,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
three  children. 


LUCY   PICCO 

lyriSS    LUCY    PICCO    admits    to 
having  a  green  thumb.    When 
she  has  spare  time  —  a  rare  commod- 
ity    and     always 
sparse  with  all  ar- 
dent Church  work- 
ers —  she  likes  to 
garden,  now   a   3- 
year-old  hobby. 
Sister  Picco  admits 
to  having  a  secre- 
tarial finger  —  and 
which  is  held  to  be 
an  excellent  one  by 
her  employers,  the  Morton  Salt  Com- 
pany. 

But  any  quick  or  any  thorqugh 
check  of  the  records  will  disclose 
at  once  that  all  the  rest  of  the  new 
general  board  member's  fingers  are 
devoted  to  children  and  are  expert- 
ly trained  in  Junior  Sunday  School 
service.  And  several  wards  and 
stakes  —  and  literally  thousands  of 
children  —  have  been  beneficiaries 
of  Sister  Picco's  remarkable  talents. 
One  of  her  first  Church  assign- 
ments was  as  a  kindergarten  teacher 
in  Burton  Ward  of  Granite  Stake 
(Salt  Lake  City).  This  was  followed 
by  her  call  and  work  as  Granite 
Stake  kindergarten  supervisor.  Then 
the  Eleventh  Ward  children,  who- 
were  then  members  of  the  Ensign 
Stake  but  now  would  be  members  of 
the  University  Stake,  benefited  from 
her  service  as  Junior  Sunday  School 
coordinator.  After  serving  as  assist- 
ant coordinator  in  the  Garden  Park 
Ward  Sunday  School  of  Bonneville 
Stake,  she  was  called  to  serve  as  the 
stake  Junior  Sunday  School  coordi- 
nator. 

At  the  time  of  her  appointment  to 
the  general  board  in  early  Septem- 
ber, Miss  Picco  was  serving  as  Junior 
Sunday  School  coordinator  in  the 
Edgehill  Ward  of  Hillside  Stake. 

Sister  Picco  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  daughter  of  James  B.  and 
Sophia  Schaaf  Picco.  She  attended 
Granite  High  School  before  attend- 
ing LDS  Business  College,  from 
which  institution  she  was  graduated. 
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Photo  by  Leland  VanWagoner, 

General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill  examines  two  1957  course  manuals. 


By  Superintendent 
David  Lawrence  McKay 


TITEW  courses  will  be  oflEered  to 
w  all  Sunday  School  classes  on 
Jan.  6,  1957.  The  advancement 
schedule  appeared  on  the  inside 
back  cover  of  the  October,  1956, 
Instructor. 

To  preserve  reverence  and  achieve 
a  minimum  of  confusion,  the  follow- 
ing fundamentals  may  well  be  kept 
in  mind: 

(1)  Except  in  Course  No.  1 
(Nursery),  every  class  is  advanced 
as  a  whole.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
make  individual  adjustments  nor  any 
group  adjustments  not  involving  the 
whole  class.  Even  one  individual 
moved  alone  from  one  class  to  an- 
other serves  as  an  invitation  at  this 
time  of  year  to  other  boys  and  girls 
to  want  a  change.  It  is  important 
for  superintendents  to  be  strict  at 
this  time  on  this  rule:  Change  com- 
plete classes  only. 

(2)  Announcements  should  be 
avoided.  Advancement  is  a  routine 
matter  to  be  taken  care  of  between 
the  superintendent  and  each  separate 
class.  An  announcement  in  the  de- 
votional exercises  that  advancements 
or  promotions  will  take  place  is  a 
useless  invitation  to  disorder. 

(3)  The  superintendent  should 
start  with  the  older  classes  and 
work  toward  the  younger. 

(4)  If  the  class  is  given  a  new 
teacher  and   not  a  new   room,  the 


superintendent  introduces  the  new 
teacher  to  the  class;  then  the  teacher 
takes  charge  of  introducing  the  new 
course  of  study  and  distributing  the 
new  manuals. 

(5)  If  the  class  is  given  a  new 
room  but  keeps  the  same  teacher  it 
had  in  1956,  the  teacher  and  super- 
intendent together  take  the  class  to 
the  new  room. 

(6)  If  the  class  is  given  both  a 
new  teacher  and  a  new  room,  the 
change  of  room  and  introduction  of 
the  teacher  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
superintendent,  who  personally  con- 
ducts the  members  of  the  class  to 
a  new  room. 

(7)  Course  No.  1  does  not  remain 
intact.  Here  a  careful  selection  is 
made,  and  those  pupils  who  are  4 
years  of  age  in  January,  1957,  are 
put  into  Course  No.  la.  All  of  the 
others  repeat  Course  No.  1. 

The  manuals  which  will  be  used  in 
the  1957  courses  are  as  follows: 

Course  No.  1,  Sunday  Morning  in 
the  Nursery,  by  Marie  Fox  Felt  and 
Addie  L.  Swapp.  This  manual  has 
been  greatly  revised  and  much  of  it 
rewritten.  The  objective  of  the  de- 
partment is  to  provide  spiritual  guid- 
ance and  a  happy  introduction  into 
Sunday  School.  A  well  conducted 
Nursery  class  provides   experiences 


that  will  have  meaning  for  small 
children  and  will  help  them  to  build 
an  everlasting  faith  in  themselves, 
in  their  families  and  in  God. 

Course  No.  la,  Beginnings  of  Re- 
ligious Praise,  by  Addie  L.  Swapp 
and  Addie  J.  Gilmore.  This  course 
is  prepared  for  4-year-old  children 
who  form  a  special  class  in  each  of 
the  odd  numbered  years.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  increase  opportunities  for 
children  to  become  happy,  trusting 
young  members  of  the  Church.  The 
units  cover  God  and  the  Creation; 
Jesus,  Savior  of  the  World;  The 
Family  Plan;  Love;  Return  to.  Our 
Heavenly  Father;  The  Gifts  of  Our 
Heavenly  Father;  Prayer;  The 
Church;  Prophets  of  the  Lord; 
Right  Living. 

Course  No.  3,  Growing  Spiritu- 
ally, Part  II,  by  Hazel  West  Lewis. 
Objectives  of  this  course  are  to  help 
children  develop  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  through  His  creations;  to  en- 
courage an  interest  and  love  for 
Jesus  through  stories  of  His  birth, 
His  childhood  and  kindness  and 
helpfulness  to  all  people;  to  help 
the  children  understand  that  all  peo- 
ple are  the  children  of  our  Father 
in  heaven  and  that  He  loves  all 
groups;  to  help  the  children  become 
acquainted  with  and  develop  an  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  Bible  and  other 
standard  Church  works;  to  help  chil- 
dren develop  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church; 
to  help  the  children  find  joy  and 
satisfaction  in  their  Church  life,  and 
to  give  children  opportunities  to 
practice  the  golden  rule.  The  course 
is  centered  around  four  units:  (1) 
We  Have  a  Home,  (2)  We  Go  to 
a  Church,  (3)  We  Belong  to  a 
Neighborhood,  and  (4)  We  Find 
Joy  in  Our  Earthly  Home. 

Course  No.  5,  Living  Our  Reli- 
gion, Part  II,  by  Margaret  Ipson 
Kitto,  Hazel  F.  Young  and  Evalyn 
Darger  Bennett,  Course  No.  5  is 
built  around  the  following  religious 
needs  and  interests  of  boys  and 
girls  in  Courses  No.  4  and  No.  5: 

(1)  Love  of  God,  (2)  Love  of 
Fellow  Men,  (3)  Love  of  Beauty, 
(4)  Love  of  Truth,  (5)  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  Principles  and  Practices 
of  Our  Church  as  seen  through 
ordinances  and  everyday  living 
such  as:  (a)  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion (b)  the  sacrament  (c)  tithing 
(d)  the  power  of  the  priesthood; 
(6)  Understanding  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man,  such  as:  (a)  kinship 
with  children  of  the  world  and  (b) 
the  Church  Welfare  Plan. 

Course  No.  7,  What  It  Means  to 
Be  a  Latter-day  Saint,  by  A.  Hamer 
Reiser  and  Dr.  Marion  G.  Merkley. 
This  course,  somewhat  revised,  has 
the  following  objectives:  (1)  to  in- 
troduce many  of  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  in  a  simple" manner;  (2) 
to  help  the  child  understand  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
which  Jesus  is  the  head;  (3)  to 
supply  the  knowledge  needed  by  a 
loyal  follower  of  Jesus;  (4)  to  sug- 
gest how  one  who  loves  Jesus  should 
act;  (5)  to  build  testimonies  regard- 
ing the  divinity  of  Jesus  and  prophe- 
tic powers  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  other  great  leaders  of 
the  Church. 

Course  No.  9,  Leaders  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  Dr.  Marion  G.  Merk- 
ley and  Gordon  B.  Hinckley.  This 
course  continues  studies  of  charac- 
ters of  the  Old  Testament  and  in- 
troduces characters  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  The  authors  have  four 
main  purposes:  (1)  to  help  pupils  of 
Course  No.  9  to  understand  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  practices,  moral 
standards,  and  character  traits  of 
outstanding  men  and  women  of  the 
Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon;  (2)  to 
encourage  them  to  develop  these 
great  qualities  in   their   own  lives; 


(3)  to  help  prepare  the  boys  of  the 
group  to  receive  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood; (4)  to  develop  among  pupils 
a  love  for  the  Bible  and  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

Course  No.  11,  History  of  the  Re-* 
stored  Church,  by  Dr.  M.  Lynn 
Bennion  and  J.  A.  Washburn.  In 
addition  to  striving  to  develop  Gos- 
pel principles  in  the  lives  of  pupils, 
this  course  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  Church  today  is  the  same  as 
that  over  which  the  Master  person- 
ally presided  in  His  day.  It  is  His 
Church  now  as  then.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  aim  of  this  course  of  study 
to  develop  a  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  these  facts  attained  through  a 
study  of  the  history  of  God's  people 
in  these  latter  days.  Special  activi- 
ties designed  to  interest  adolescents 
form  part  of  the  course. 

Course  No.  13,  Principles  of  the 
Restored  Church  at  Work,  by  Dr. 
M.  Lynn  Bennion  and  J.  A.  Wash- 
burn. Course  No.  13  presents  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  in  a  pro- 
gressive order  to  increase  faith  in 
the  Gospel  and  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood  and  to  increase  a  desire 
to  participate  actually  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Church  organization. 

Course  No.  15,  Life  in  Ancient 
America,  by  Leland  H.  Monson.  This 
course  is  designed  as  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  excluding 
the  Book  of  Ether.  Course  objectives 
are:  (1)  to  encourage  the  reading 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  thereby  giv- 
ing students  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  story  and  philosophy  of  the 
book;  (2)  to  emphasize  the  message 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  our  day; 
(3)  to  provide  a  vicarious  associa- 
tion with  great  Book  of  Mormon 
characters;  (4)  to  develop  faith  in 
Christ  and  a  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  truth  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  and  (5)  to  trans- 
mute truths  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
into  terms  of  daily  living. 

Course  No.  17,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Gospel,  by  Dr.  Lowell  L. 
Bennion.  Written  by  an  author  who 
devotes  his  life  in  working  with 
young  people  of  university  age,  the 
text  for  this  course  presents  funda- 
mentals of  the  Gospel  simply  and 
effectively, 

COURSES    FOR   ADULTS 

Course  No.  21,  Saviors  on  Mount 
Zion,  by  Archibald  F.  Bennett.  This 
course  is  intended  to  instill  in  the 
hearts  of  the  members  a  love  for 
their  fathers   and  mothers  and  an- 


cestors and  to  point  out  to  them  the 
happiness  which  may  come  to  them 
if  they  enter  a  sacred  temple  to  do 
work  for  themselves  and  for  their 
ancestors.  They  will  be  inspired  to 
search  out  the  records  of  their  an- 
cestors and  to  prepare  those  records 
for  presentation  in  the  Church  gen- 
ealogical library. 

Course  No.  22,  Teacher  Training, 
by  the  teacher  training  committee 
of  the  general  board.  This  course  is 
written  and  presented  to  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  specially 
chosen  to  attend  a  teacher  training 
class,  to  prepare  them  for  better 
teaching  in  priesthood  quorums  and 
auxiliaries  of  the  Church, 

Course  No.  25,  Parent  and  Youth, 
by  Dr.  Asahel  D.  Woodruff.  This  is 
the  second  of  a  two-year  course  cov- 
ering problems  of  the  home  and  of 
youth;  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
to  adolescents;  the  growth  of  ado- 
lescents toward  maturity;  and  an 
understanding  of  their  social  and 
religious  responsibilities  as  Latter- 
day  Saint  youth. 

Course  No.  27,  Living  the  Gospel, 
by  Dr.  Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr.  The  1957 
text  for  the  Gospel  Doctrine  depart- 
ment has  been  written  by  Dean 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr.,  of  the  Brigham 
Young  University.  It  presents  the 
Gospel  as  a  way  of  life  rather  than 
as  a  theological  study  or  theory. 

Course  No.  29,  A  Marvelous  Work 
and  a  Wonder,  by  LeGrand  Rich- 
ards. An  exposition  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Church  for 
investigators  and  senior  members  of 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood  and  their 
wives. 


COMING   EVENTS 

Nov.  18,  1956 
"Bring-a-friend"  Sunday 

Dec.  2,  1956 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 

Dec.  23,  1956 

Sunday  School 

Christmas  Worship  Service 

Jan.  6,  1957 
Pupil  Advancement 
New  Courses  Begin 

Jan.  20,  1957 
"100%"  Sunday 
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Hymn  jor  the  Month  of  January 


64 


Oh  Hark, 
a  Glorious  Sound  Is  Heard" 

By  Alexander  Schreiner 


TANUARY,  1957,  "Oh  Hark,  a  Glo- 
J  rious  Sound  Is  Heard,"— Ht/mns— 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  134. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  is  a 
strong  and  vigorous  hymn  both  as 
to  words  and  music.  But  alas,  they 
are  both  completely  new  to  us.  Very 
few  will  ever  have  read  the  words 
or  sung  the  music  or  have  heard  it. 
It  is  a  new  hymn.  Very  well  then, 
we  will  go  to  work  to  learn  a  new 
hymn.  Cease  not  to  learn  until  you 
cease  to  live. 

The  words  are  a  kind  of  rally  call 
to  the  great  standards  of  the  present 
Church.  "Go  forth  in  wondrous 
might,"  "We  raise  onr  voice  in  loyal 
shout,"  "Arise  and  sing  to  His  great 
name"  goes  the  message. 

Have  you  tried  our  recommenda- 


tion to  have  the  people  hum  the 
hymn  while  the  organ  plays  it 
through  once?  You  might  try  it 
differently  for  the  second  time,  let- 
ting the  organist  play  the  melody 
only,  playing  it  in  octaves,  giving  the 
pitches  of  the  women  and  men. 

I  feel  that  there  may  be  a  tendency 
for  some  choristers  to  lead  this  hymn 
too  fast.  So  often  a  chorister  will 
try  to  get  a  vigorous  response  by 
driving  a  fast  pace.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  mistake.  We  must  get  vigor 
by  a  vigorous  beat,  by  steady  tempo, 
by  accent  (usually  on  the  first  beat 
of  the  measure )  and  by  keeping  the 
musical  forces  in  synchronous  beat. 
What  are  the  musical  forces?  They 
are  three  in  number:  your  own  beat, 
the  organ  and  the  singers. 

The  metronome  indication  calls 
for     120    beats     per    minute.     You 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gems 

For  the  Month  of  January 


Adagio 
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SACRAMENT   GEMS 


For  Senior  Sunday  School 

TESUS  said:  "He  that  hath  my 
J  commandments,  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me:  and 
he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father,  .  .  ."* 
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For  Junior  Sunday  School 
T   come   to   Thee   all  penitent; 

I  feel  Thy  love  for  me. 
Dear  Savior,  in  the  Sacrament 

I  do  remember  Thee. 
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'ojohn  14:21. 


might  well  orient  yourself  in  this 
tempo  by  practicing  at  home  —  also 
at  preparation  meeting  (but  not  at 
Sunday  School!)  —  taking  a  watch 
in  hand  and  beating  two  beats  per 
second. 

This  being  a  new  hymn,  expect  to 
use  several  practice  periods  before 
the  singers  get  used  to  its  words 
and  music.  Let  your  attitude  be 
one  of  encouragement.  Be  sure  to 
thank  them  for  their  effort  when 
you  have  finished  the  practice 
period. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Can  you  tell 
if  this  is  to  be  played  legato  or  mar- 
cat  o  in  style?  The  marcato  style 
will  give  accent  and  rhythmic  force 
to  the  performance  which  is  needed 
in  this  hymn.  To  give  you  oppor- 
tunity for  power  in  these  harmonies, 
the  composer,  Frank  W.  Asper,  has 
written  strong  chords  to  accompany 
the  melody;  and  you  will  need  to 
work  hard  to  play  all  these  chords 
correctly  and  with  conviction. 

How  is  this  done?  Mostly  by  not 
having  to  gropB  for  the  notes,  being 
able  to  play  them  readily,  by  having 
played  them  at  the  preparation 
meeting. 

What  about  pedals?  The  bass  line 
is  quite  an  active  one,  so  that  it  is 
a  difficult  one.  Don't  let  it  impede 
your  progress.  Leave  the  pedals 
silent  if  you  have  to.  As  to  stops, 
use  8-foot,  4-foot,  2-foot  stops  and 
octave  couplers,  if  you  have  them. 
The  result  will  be  a  bright  tone.  At 
least  we  hope  so.      ' 

Do  you  know  the  nature  of  16-foot 
tone  in  the  manuals?  You  might 
discuss  it  at  preparation  meeting 
next  time.  Perhaps  someone  there 
may  remember  what  we  have  said 
about  it  in  past  issues  of  The  In- 
structor. If  you  use  a  16-foot  stop 
in  the  manuals,  you  will  get  what 
organists  call  a  "muddy"  tone.  Try 
playing  the  right  hand  an  octave 
higher  on  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints," 
adding  such  a  stop  to  your  usual 
combination.  Have  fun  in  your  work, 
and  much  success. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Junior  Sunday  School 


By  Eva  May  Green 


Some  Shall  Be  Teachers 


IN  a  sense,  everyone  is  a  teacher. 
It  is  an  everyday  part  of  life  to  ex- 
change thoughts  and  experiences 
to  help  others  to  know,  to  do,  to  get 
more  out  of  life  and  living.  More- 
over, all  parents  who  obey  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  to  rear  their 
children  in  a  living  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  faith  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  68:25-28),  are  indeed 
teachers  of  the  plan  of  life  and  sal- 
vation. 

Much  experience  has  shown  that 
in  the  training  of  the  child  and 
youth  the  home  wields  the  greatest 
influence,  but  with  all  of  its  poten- 
tial, an  organized  system  of  educa- 
tion outside  the  home  is  needed— 
to  extend,  to  support  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  initiate  that  which  the 
home  cannot  do. 

A   Church   of   Teachers 

Ours  is  a  Church  of  especially 
appointed  teachers.  Through  its^ 
priesthood  quorums,  its  missionary 
system,  its  Rehef  Society,  Sunday 
Schools,  Mutual  Improvement  and 
Primary  associations,  the  Church 
affords  opportunity  for  many  of  its 
members  to  take  active  part  in  Gos- 
pel teaching. 

To  teach  and  be  taught  of  the 
Lord  is  the  prime  purpose  and  main 
function  of  the  Sunday  School,  and 
nowhere  in  this  teaching  is  the  har- 
vest more  promising  than  in  the 
teaching  of  young  children. 

This     series     of     Junior     Sunday 


School  articles  seeks  to  establish 
that  each  individual  must  gain  for 
himself  an  understanding  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Gospel  and  attempts 
to  point  the  way  to  the  process  by 
which  Gospel  testimony  is  instilled 
and  fostered  in  the  children  of  each 
generation  of  Church  members. 

Testimony 

"A  Testimony  Begins,"  The  In- 
structor, August,  1956,  page  251,  sug- 
gests the  natural  qualities  of  young 
children  which  tend  toward  love, 
self-respect  and,  eventually,  faith 
and  trust.  "How  a  Testimony 
Grows,"  The  Instructor,  September, 
1956,  page  284,  defines  the  forces  in 
family  life  and  Church  association 
which  nurture  testimony. 

Subsequent  articles  will  explore 
various  phases  of  the  religious  train- 
ing of  children  and  will  seek  to 
indicate  contributions  toward  Gospel 
understanding. 

Apart  from  parents,  the  teacher 
is  the  strongest  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  child.  The  child  will  love 
you,  his  teacher,  appreciate  you  and 
depend  upon  you.  The  extent  of 
this  responsibility  is  both  a  sobering 
and  exhilarating  thought.  Because 
of  it,  the  first  essential  in  preparation 
is  sanctification. 


7 


When  the  first  laborers  in  this  dis- 
pensation were  called,  the  Lord  said 
to  them  by  way  of  commandment, 
".  .  .  Prepare  yourselves,  and  sanctify 
yourselves;  yea,  purify  your  hearts 
.  .  ."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
88:74.)  And  again  he  commanded 
them  to  ".  .  .  teach  one  another  the 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom.  Teach  ye 
diligently  and  my  grace  shall  attend 
you,  that  you  may  be  instructed 
more  perfectly  in  theory,  in  prin- 
ciple, in  doctrine,  and  the  law  of  the 
gospel,  in  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
the  kingdom  of  God  .  .  ."  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  88:77,    78.) 

The  Ways  of  Inspired  Teaching 

Let  us  seek  to  determine  how  the 
teacher  rises  to  this  calling  through 
listing  seven  teaching  characteristics 
and  listen  to  children's  comments 
about  their  Sunday  School  teachers: 

1.  Love  of  God's  work  and  of  the 
children  of  God  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  this  labor  of  love.  A  message 
which  comes  from  a  heart  that  thrills 
with  truth  rings  true. 

"My  teacher  helped  me  learn  the 

words. 

"She  smiles  when  I  try." 
"She  tells  us  true  stories." 

2.  A  burning  belief  in  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  and  the  living  of  its  prin- 
ciples is  essential  if  teaching  is  to 
build  a  testimony.  If  one  is  to  teach 
others  to  become  Latter-day  Saints, 


These  Monument  Park  Second  Ward  Junior  Sunday  School  teachers  are  aware  of  the  need  to  tell  their  stories  and  impress  Gospel 
principles  in  simple,  yet  interesting  language  scaled  to  the  understanding  of  their  children  and  related  to  what  they  already  know. 
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she  must  take  the  responsibility  of 
being  a  Latter-day  Saint  herself. 
Religion  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  fact  as  of  feeling.  The  silent  sat- 
isfaction that  follows  sincere  prayer 
or  the  comfort  which  comes  from 
doing  a  deed  of  loving  kindness  is 
"a  light  that  never  was  on  land  or 
sea."  This  light  of  the  spirit,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  warms  and  quickens  the 
inner  soul  and  opens  the  heart  for 
God's  spirit  to  enter. 

3.  With  a  living  testimony  of  the 
truth  in  her  soul,  the  teacher  radiates 
a  quiet  yet  powerful  influence. 

"My  teacher  says  so,  and  she 
knows." 

"She  will  be  there." 
"She  is  good." 

4.  An  appreciative  understanding 
of  those  to  he  taught  is  necessary. 
If  the  lesson  is  to  be  lived,  it  must 
reach  the  learner's  thoughts  and 
feelings.  The  Junior  Sunday  School 
teacher  must  understand  children  in 
general  and  know  her  class  members 
well  if  she  is  to  ".  .  .  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not.  .  .  ."  (Luke  18:16.) 

"She  said  she  missed  me." 
"She  told  it  like  this  .  .  ." 
"Everybody  listened." 

5.  The  ability  to  say  things  clearly 
and  simply,  yet  interestingly,  is 
needed.  The  power  of  the  Savior 
to  translate  truth  into  clear  and  vivid 
language  is  a  skill  teachers  should 
seek.  As  a  child  is  led  to  understand, 
he  can  begin  to  think  for  himself. 

"Say  it  again;  it  is  like  music." 
"I   know  what   you   mean." 

6.  Creative  skill  is  the  ability  to 
make  truth  live.  Relating  a  truth  to 
what  the  child  knows  or  is  about  to 
experience  and  repeating  teachings 
in  new  and  interesting  ways  make 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
lessons  a  creative  experience  for 
teacher  and  learner. 

"We  did  it  a  new  way." 
"Yes,  it  is  just  like  that." 
"I   made  it  by  myself." 

7.  A  hunger  and  thirst  for  right- 
eousness is  the  hallmark  of  the 
inspired  teacher.  Not  the  facts  pupils 
learn,  but  their  desire  to  learn  is  the 
spiritual  test  of  a  lesson.  How  many 
and  what  kind  of  questions  did  the 
children  ask?  Were  they  eager  for 
more?  Did  they  talk  about  it  at 
home?  These  questions  suggest  the 
challenge  and  carry-over  of  an  effec- 
tive lesson. 

"Next  time  are  we   going  to   go 
on?" 
"We  had  to  stop  too  soon." 
"Can  I  find  a  picture  .  .  .?" 
President  David  O.   McKay  said 


of  Sunday  School  teachers,  "Ideals 
that  relate  to  God  and  to  little  chil- 
dren are  indispensable  elements  to 
happiness  and  eternal  life.  An  insti- 
tution, therefore,  that  makes  heaven 
its  aim,  and  childhood  its  obligation, 
is  one  with  which  every  loyal  heart 
should  desire  to  be  associated."^ 


^Gospel   Ideals,    page    220. 
«       «       « 
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Next  Month's  Article 
EXT    month's     article    will    be, 
"Holiness,"  by  Addie  J.  Gilmore. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Hymn  of  the  Month 

for  January,  1957 

"Loving  Care,"  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  34. 

JUST  as  a  father  watches  over  his 
family,  Heavenly  Father  watches 
over  everything  in  the  world.  As  a 
father  loves  his  children  and  cares 
for  them,  Heavenly  Father  gives  all 
of  us  His  loving  care. 

In  introducing  the  song,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  child  or  an  adult 
soloist  sing  it. 

The  organist  has  the  opportunity 
of  enhancing  the  song  through  per- 
formance of  a  beautiful  accompani- 
ment. She  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  music.  A  good  balance  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  hands, 
smoothness  of  the  left  hand  through 
correct  fingering,  together  with  a 
strong  melody,  are  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  working  out  the  accom- 
paniment. The  music  was  written 
by  one  of  our  greatest  song  writers, 
Franz  Schubert. 

The  phrase  method  may  be  used 
in  teaching  the  song.  The  first  line, 
ending  with  the  word  "high,"  is  the 
first  phrase.  The  second  phrase  be- 
gins with  the  word  "worlds,"  while 
the  third  and  last  phrase  begins  with 
the  word  "God."  Use  a  combination 
of  the  interval  and  beat  pattern  in 
teaching  the  song.  Be  sure  to  give 
full  value  (two  counts)  to  the  half 
notes  in  the  piece. 

After  the  first  verse  has  been 
learned,  have  the  soloist  who  intro- 
duced the  song  sing  the  first  verse 
again;  then,  the  second  verse,  which 
will  be  new.  Everyone  enjoys  hear- 
ing something  that  is  familiar.  The 
words  of  the  new  verse  can  be 
learned  quickly.  Finally,  singing 
both  verses  with  the  soloist,  if  pos- 
sible, and  hearing  the  accompani- 
ment at  the  same  time,  should  give 
the  children  a  lovely  spiritual  ex- 
perience. —Florence  S.  Allen. 


Question  feom  the  Field 

Lessons  and  Stake  Conference 

QA  number  of  Junior  Sunday 
"  School  children  in  our  ward 
attend  stake  conference  with  their 
families.  This  we  encourage,  yet  they 
miss  their  class  lesson,  for  we  hold 
regular  Junior  Sunday  School  in  the 
ward  on  stake  conference  Sunday 
and  go  right  on  with  the  outlined 
lesson.  How  can  we  make  up  this 
loss  to  the  absent  children? 

A.  Your  plan  of  regular  Junior 
Sunday  School  on  stake  conference 
Sunday,  teaching  the  sequential 
manual  lesson  yet  excusing  those 
children  who  can  attend  stake  con- 
ference, is  the  recommended  Sunday 
School  program  on  quarterly  con- 
ference days  and  is  a  sound  proce- 
dure. 

There  is  much  overlapping  of 
ideas  in  the  Gospel  lessons  of  Junior 
Sunday  School  manuals,  for  the 
young  child  likes  and  learns  by  rep- 
etition; and,  as  you  know,  the  les- 
sons in  a  unit  of  study  support  a 
general  theme.  With  this  type  of 
lesson  material  and  a  conscious  need 
to  do  a  better-than-average  review 
of  the  previous  Sunday's  lesson, 
teachers  are  able  to  protect  the  for- 
tunate child  who  attends  quarterly 
conference  as  a  member  of  his 
family. 

—Eva  May  Green. 


Ward  Library  Suggestions 

Faithful  to  Words  of  Bible 

CACHED     Stories     for     Children 
by  Marie  Fox  Felt;  Deseret  Book 
Co.;  $3.95. 

These  stories  about  people  and 
events  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
beautifully  written  for  children. 
They  are  especially  valuable  to 
children  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  because 
Sister  Felt  has  kept  faithfully  to  the 
words  of  the  Biblical  text.  Besides 
being  very  helpful  to  Junior  Sunday 
School  teachers,  it  would  also  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  parents  as  they 
plan  their  weekly  Home  Evening. 

All  Junior  Sunday  School  teachers 
could  use  these  stories  as  enrichment 
material  in  their  classes.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  also  enhanced  by  its 
many  full-page,  colored  illustrations. 

—Edith  Nash. 
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Idea  Exchange 
Experience  With  a  Missionary 

'T'HIS  is  an  experience  that  made 
missionary  work  of  the  Church 
an  important  part  of  building  testi- 
monies. It  gave  children  a  begin- 
ning concept  of  the  growth  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  many  interesting 
things  that  are  a  part  of  missionary 
work. 

An  outstanding  teacher  of  the 
kindergarten  class  of  a  Junior  Sun- 
day School  was  called  on  a  mission. 

A  program  was  planned  for  her 
departure.  It  was  given  in  the  open- 
ing exercises  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School.  The  prayer  and  songs  were 
centered  around  the  program  theme. 
Each  child  in  her  class  participated 
in  the  songs  and  talks.  The  talks 
consisted  of:  (1)  what  she  had  taught 
them,  (2)  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion for  her  kindness  to  them,  and 
(3)  something  about  Australia,  where 
she  was  going. 

The  program  was  most  impressive 
to  all  present. 

Then  the  group  followed  her  trav- 
els to  Australia.  She  sent  many  cards 
and  letters.  They  were  extremely 
informational.  The  Austral  Star,  a 
magazine  published  by  the  Church 
in  Australia,  was  sent  monthly  and 
through  its  pages  the  class  members 
gained  a  clearer  understanding  of 
missionary  work. 

By  the  time  this  group  was  ready 
for  Senior  Sunday  School  their  mis- 
sionary teacher  had  returned.  A 
party  was  given  and  for  hours  the 
missionary  entertained  the  group  by 
telling  of  her  experiences,  showing 
pictures  she  had  taken,  and  explain- 


ing collections  she  had  made  while 
away. 

The  project  proved  to  be  highly 
beneficial  —  an  experience  those 
youngsters  will  never  forget. 

—Addie  L.  Swapp. 


Enrichment  Material 

A  Story  for  Telling 

THE  LORD  IS  GOOD 

gROTHER  L joined  the 

Church  in  England  and  came  to 
Nauvoo  in  March,  1844,  to  be  with 
the  Saints.  He  was  a  fine  builder 
and  helped  with  work  on  the  Nau- 
voo Temple.  He  worked  without 
pay,  but  he  knew  Heavenly  Father 
would  keep  him.  He  was  helped  in 
many  wonderful  ways.  This  story 
tells  of  one  time  when  he  knew  the 
Lord  helped  him: 

"A  rather  remarkable  case  of  spe- 
cial    providence      occurred     when 

Brother  L was  crossing  the 

plains,  coming  to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
His  shoes  gave  out,  and  his  feet  be- 
came very  sore  from  having  to  walk 
so  much  while  driving  his  ox  team. 
Early  one  morning,  when  he,  in  com- 
pany with  another  brother,  were  out 
hunting  for  their  cattle,  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion  as  he  limped  and 
hobbled  over  the  rocky  ground,  'Oh! 
I  do  wish  the  Lord  would  send  me 
a  pair  of  shoes!' 

"He  had  not  walked  many  rods 
after  expressing  this  wish  when  he 
saw  something  lying  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  him  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  companion  to  it,  who 
remarked  that  it  must  be  the  bell 


and  strap  lost  off  one  of  the  oxen. 
But  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
Brother  L ,  he  found,  on  ap- 
proaching the  object,  that  it  was  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  which  evidently 
had  never  been  worn,  and  which  .  .  . 
fit  him  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
made  for  him. 

"He  thanked  the  Lord  for  them, 
for  he  felt  that  it  was  through  His 
merciful  providence,  that  they  had 
been  left  there  and  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

"The  shoes  did  him  good  service."^ 
—Lorna  C.  Alder. 


"Fragments  of  Experience  (Sixth  book  of  the 
Faith-Promoting  Series  pubhshed  by  The  Juvenile 
Instructor  office,   1882),  page  87. 


Poems  for  Reciting 

THE  PILGRIMS  HELD  A  FEAST 

nPHE  Pilgrims  held  a  feast 

When  harvest  days  were  done. 

When  busy  hands  had  gathered  in 
The  fruits  of  rain  and  snow. 

And  giving  thanks  to  God, 

Who  made  the  harvest  grow, 

They  kept  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day 
So   many   years   ago. 

—Anon. 
THANKSGIVING  TURKEY 

T  think- 

a  turkey  looks  his  best 

on  a  platter 

with  his  breast 

all  shining  brown 

and   stuffed   with   dressing 

turned  to  heaven 
for  the  blessing. 

—Vilate  Raile. 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


George  R.  Hill,  General  Superintendent; 
David  La^vrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent;  Lynn  S.  Richards,  Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent- 
WALLACE  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 


George  R.  Hill 
David  L.  McKay 
^jyim  S.  Richards 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
A.  William  Lund 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.  Holman  Waters 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


H.  Aldous  Dixon 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Lorna  C.  Alder 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 
Melba  Glade 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Henry  Eyring 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


Carl  J,  Christensen 
Hazel  F.  Young 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
Wilford  M.  Burton 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
James  L.  Barker 
Reed  H.  Bradford 
Frank  S.  Wise 
David  A.  Shand 
Clair  W.  Johnson 
Delmar  H.  Dickson 
Clarence  Tyndall 
and  Hugh  B.  Brown,  Advisers 


Norman  R.  Gulbrandsen 
Wallace  G.  Bennett 
Addie  J.  Gilmore 
Camille  W.  Halliday 
Margaret  Hopkinson 
Mima  Rasband 
Edith  M.  Nash 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Henry  L.  Isaksen 
Alva  H.  Parry 
Bernard  S.  Walker 
Royden  G.  Derrick 
Harold  A.  Dent 
to  the  General  Board 


Wayne  G.  Brown 
Paul  B.  Tanner 

Horace  A.  Christiansen 
Catherine  Bowles 
Raymond  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman 
David  W.  Evans 
Lewis  J.  Wallace 
Daniel  A.  Keeler 
Clarence  E.  Wonnacott 
Lucy  Picco 
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SUBJECT  TITLES  AND  DATES  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  BY  COURSES 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

1st  Quarter,  1957 


COURSE   OF 
STUDY-1956 

•  ■ -"i 

Course   No.   1: 

Sunday  Morning 

in  the  Nursery 

Course   No.   1: 

Sunday  Morning 

in  the   Nursery 

Course  No.2: 

Growing 

Spiritually, 

Part  1 

Course    No.  4: 

Living   Our 
Religion,  Part   1 

Course  No.  6: 

History   of  the 

Church  for  Children 

Course   No.  8: 

Old  Testament 

Stories 

COURSE  OF 
STUDY-1957 

Course  No.   1: 

Sunday   Morning 

in   the   Nursery 

Course  No.   la: 

Beginnings  of 

Religious  Praise 

Course  No.  3: 

Growing 

Spiritually, 

Part  II 

Course  No.  5: 

Living  Our 

Religion,  Part  II 

Course  No.  7: 
What  It  Means 

To  be  a 
Latter-day   Saint 

Course  No.  9: 

Leaders   of  the 

Scriptures 

APPROXIMATE 
AGES-1957 

Nursery 
Nearly  3,  3 

Advanced  Nursery 
4 

Kindergarten 
5,  6 

Primary 
7,  8 

9,   10 

11,   12 

Date  of  Lesson 
JANUARY  6 

We  Belong  to  a 
Family 

Our  Fathers 

and 

Mothers 

The 
Family 

Unit  1 
We  Think  of  God 
as  Our  Father  in 

Heaven 

Preview  and  Class 
Organization 

Class 

Organization — 

Preview  of 

Course 

JANUARY   T3 

We  Have  Joy 
at   Home 

We  Are 
Helpers 

Mother 

and 
Father 

Unit   1 

Heavenly  Father 

as  a  Great 

Creator 

What  Is  a 
Latter-day  Saint 

Elijah,  the 
Humble 

JANUARY  20 

We   Have  Joy  in 
Family   Excursions 

A 

Beautiful 
World 

A  Day  in 
Our  Family 

Unit   1 

Heavenly  Father 

as  Our  Friend 

Baptism— a 
Good  Start 

Elijah,  the 
Courageous 

JANUARY  27 

We  Have  Joy  in 
Family  Worship 

.  .  .  Created 

All  His 

Children 

We  Help 
Each   Other 

Unit   1 
Heavenly  Father  as 
a  Great  Organizer 

The  Holy  Ghost 
A  Precious  Gift 

Ahab,  the 
Selfish 

FEBRUARY  3 

Our   Baby 

Plans  for 

Day  and 

Light 

We  Do  Things 
To  Keep 
Healthy 

Unit   1 

Heavenly  Father  as  , 

One  Who  Loves 

Faith  Makes 
Us  Strong 

Elisha,  the 
Faithful 

FEBRUARY   10 

Other  People's 
Babies 

God  Made 
the  Night 

We  Are  Kind 
to  Pets 

Unit   1 
Heavenly  Father  as 
One  Who  Is  Happy 

Repentance  Makes 
Us  Better 

Naaman,  the 
Leper 

FEBRUARY   17 

Familiar   Animal 
and  Bird  Babies 

When  Baby 

Jesus  Was 

Born 

A  Place  to 
Keep  Our  Things 

Unit   1 

Heavenly  Father  as 

One  Who  Answers 

Our  Prayers 

Trusted— and  We 
Are  Happy 

Jonah,  the 
Willful 

FEBRUARY  24 

The  Baby  Jesus 

When  Jesus 

Was  a  Little 

Boy 

We  Are 
Thankful 

Unit   1 

Living  the  Best 

Life  We  Can 

Truthful— and  We 

Are  Strong  and 

Free 

Amos,  the 
Herdsman 

MARCH  3 

Heavenly  Father 

Tells  Us 

What  is  Wise  for 

Us  To  Drink 

Jesus  Loved 

Little 

Children 

How  To 
Show  Thankfulness 

Unit   1 

Honoring  Our 

Fathers  and  Mothers 

Strong— through 
Self-control 

Israel's  Captivity 
and  Review 

MARCH   10 

Heavenly  Father 

Tells  Us  What  is 

Wise  for  Us  To  Eat 

God  Sent 
His  Son 

Our  Family 

Has  a  Good 

Time 

Unit   1 

Loving  and  Helping 

His  Servants 

Helpful — and  Show 
Others  the  Way 

Isaiah,  the 
Statesman 

MARCH   17 

Heavenly  Father 
Wants  Us  To  Be 
Wise  in  Our  Play 

Heavenly 

Father  Planned 

Families 

We  Are 
Happy 

Unit   1 
If  We  Truly  Love 
All  That  Is  Good 

Peacemakers — and 

We  Make  Others 

Happy 

Jeremiah,  a 
Lowly  Hero 

« 
M/^RCH  24 

Heavenly  Father 

Has  Wisely  Planned 

a  Time  for  Us 

To  Rest 

Our  Family 

Is  a  Happy 

Family 

We  Make 
Visitors 
Happy 

Unit   1 

If  We  Deeply 

Appreciate  All 

that  Is  Beautiful 

Workers — and  We 

Will  Fill  the  World 

with  Beauty 

Daniel,  the 
Courageous 

MARCH   31 

Who  Sleeps 

Our  Animal 

Friends 

Have  Families 

Leaders 

Visit  Our 

Homes 

J, 

Unit   1 
Open  Sunday 

Prayerful — and 
We  Find  Peace 

Daniel,  the 
Humble 
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SUBJECT  TITIES  AND  DATES  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  BY  COURSES 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

1st  Quarter,  1957 


Course  No.   10: 
The  Life 
of  Christ 

Course   No.   12: 
The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Course   No.   14: 

Our  Standard 

Works 

Course   No.    16: 

Good  Tidings  to 

All  People 

Course   No.  20: 

Proving  Your 

Pedigree 

Course  No.  25: 
Parent  and 

Youth 
(First  Year) 

Course  No.  26: 
The  New  Testa- 
ment: the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles 

Course  No.   28: 

An  Introduction 

to  the  Gospel 

Course  Np.   11: 

History  of  the 

Restored   Church 

Course    No.   13: 

Principles  of  the 

Restored  Church 

at  Work 

Course   No.   15: 

Life   in 
Ancient  America 

Course   No.    17: 

An  Introduction 

to  the  Gospel 

Course    No.  21: 
Saviors  on 
Mount  Zion 

Course   No.   25: 

Parent  and 

Youth 

(Second  Year) 

t 

Course  No.  27: 

Living  the 

Gospel 

Course  No.  29: 

A  Marvelous  Work 

and  a  Wonder 

13,   14 

15,    16 

17,    18 

19,  20,  21,  22 

Genealogical 
Training— Adults 

Family 
Relations- 
Adults 

Gospel  Doctrine- 
Adults 

Gospel 
Essentials- 
Adults 

Organization 

of  Class 

Eternal 
Progression 

From  Whom 
They  Descended 

Class  Organization 

and  Preview 

of  Course 

Introduction 
to  the 
Course 

Preview  and 
Organization 

Preview 

and 

Organization 

Preview 

and 

Organization 

In  Search 
of  Truth 

First 
Experience 

Patterns  of 

Personality 

Our   Field 

of  Study 

In  the  Way 
of  Happiness 

The  Blessedness 
of  Work 

Studying 

the 

Gospel  Plan 

Position  of 
the  Church 

Vision  of 
Joseph  Smith 

We  Continue 
the  Course 

Structure   and 

Purpose  of  the 

Book  of  Mormon 

The  Meaning 

and  Value 

of  Faith 

Children  of 
Our  Father 
in  Heaven 

Some  Principles 

of  Economic 

Righteousness 

Theology 

and 
Religion 

Visit  of 

Father  and 

Son 

Waiting  and 
Learning 

Looking 
Forward 

Lehi  and 
His  Family 

Religious 
Faith 

Grand 

Council  in 

Heaven 

The  Right  Kind 
of  Work 

The 

Peculiarity 

of  Mormonism 

Personality 
of  Father 
and  Son 

Origin  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon 

Resurrection 

In  the  Valley 
of  Lemuel 

Review 

Your  Birth 

and  Honorable 

Parentage 

Wise  Use  of 
Our  Assets 

Faith  in 

the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ 

False  Doctrines 

Purpose  and 

Mission  of  the 

Book  of  Mormon 

God,  Author 

of  Eternal 

Progression 

In  the  Valley 
of  Lemuel 
(Continued) 

God 
Lives 

Your  Life 
and  Mission 

A  Full  Religion 

Requires 

Recreation 

Review 

A  Marvelous 
Work 

Restoration  of 
the  Priesthood 

God 

among 

Men 

In  the  Valley 
of  Lemuel 
(Continued) 

Three  Persons 
in  the  Godhead 

Story  of 
Your  Life 

The  Nature  of 
Good  Recreation 

Ideal 

Personal 

Characteristics 

The  Book 
of  Mormon 

Organization  of 
the  Church 

Knowing 
God 

To  the  Land 
of  Promise 

The  Nature 
of  God 

Your  Life 
in  Pictures 

What  the  Family 

Can  Do  for 

Recreational 

Maturity 

Ideal 

Social 
Virtues 

A  Witness 
for  Christ 

How  Our  Church 
Spreads 

Who 
Jesus  Is 

In  the  Land 
of  Promise 

God's 
Character 

Learning 

to  Know 

Your  Father 

Review 

Prayer 

God 
Speaks 

The  Church  in 
Kirfland 

Jesus, 

the 

Redeemer 

A  Great  Patriarch 

The  Nature 
of  Man 

The  Life  of 
Your  Mother 

Being  Different 
But  Not 
Separate 

Prayer 
(Continued) 

Bible 

Prophecies 

Fulfilled 

The  Church  at 
Independence 

Priesthood 

Jacob 

The  Purpose 
of  Life 

Your  Own 
Family 

Kinds  of 

Differences 

Which  Matter 

A  Testimony 
of  the  Gospel 

Evidence 

of  the 

Divinity  ,  .  . 

The  Saints  in 
Northern 
Missouri 

Faith 

Lehi  Instructed 

His  Son  Joseph 

and  Others 

Review 

Interviewing 
Grandparents 

On  Being 
Pleasantly  Good 

The  Missionary 
Spirit 

Restoration 

of 
Priesthood 

The  Saints  in 
Illinois 

Faith 
(Continued) 

Nephi,  a  Great 
Statesman 

Man    Is 
Free 

Your 
Birthright 

Growth  for  a 
Price 

Keeping  the 

Commandments 

of  God 

The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ 

NOVEMBER     1  956 
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Needs  for  Spiritual  Progress 


By  Asahel  D.   Woodruff 


DISCUSSIONS  of  Gospel  principles,  or  of  the  needs 
and  characteristics  of  people,  can  be  highly  tech- 
nical and  detailed,  or  very  general  and  simplified. 
Simplified  discussions  are  more  easily  read  and  used 
by  most  people,  but  they  are  subject  to  error  unless 
the  process  of  simplification  remains  faithful  to  basic 
facts. 

Gospel  principles  and  psychological  principles  are 
often  thought  to  exist  in  two  unrelated  realms.  In 
reality  there  is  a  basic  similarity  between  them,  al- 
though they  are  not  often  presented  together. 

For  parents  and  Church  teachers,  a  simple  but  ac- 
curate description  of  both  Gospel  principles  and  be- 
havior may  be  helpful.  These  principles  are  the  most 
significant  and  useful  facts  to  know  about  the  charac- 
teristics of  people,  if  we  can  see  them  in  their  proper 
integration.  In  them  we  will  find  helpful  indicators 
of  how  to  prepare  for  instruction  either  in  the  home 
or  the  meetinghouse. 

The  chart  on  the  next  page  consists  of  specific 
needs  for  people  of  various  ages.  The  needs  are 
arranged  in  numbered  rows  so  we  can  point  out  their 
proper  relationship  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  way  in  which  they  manifest  themselves  in 
everyday  behavior. 

The  First  Principle 

The  first  principle  of  life  is  faith.  From  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  one  can  say  it  is  the  same  con- 
dition as  wholesome  adjustment.  Both  of  these  terms 
refer  to  courage  to  act  based  on  beliefs  which  provide 
us  with  assurance  of  results.  Two  things  are  "needed" 
for  wholesome  adjustment  —  Self-approval  and  Ac- 
ceptance BY  Others.  (A  need  is  a  fundamental  state 
of  affairs  without  which  one  cannot  function  properly 
or  have  a  satisfying  internal  adjustment. ) 

Self-Approval 
Self-approval  depends  on  two  things: 

(1)  The  individual's  own  standards  of  what  is 
desirable  and  good  in  an  individual.  These  standards 
are  made  up  of  the  personal  characteristics  he  sees  in 
other  individuals  whom  he  admires  and  what  they 
seem  to  believe  sincerely  (e.g.  Parents,  friends,  his 
Heavenly  Father.)  Row  1  on  the  chart  is  devoted 
to  the  "needs"  which  are  fundamental  to  good  stand- 
ards. 

(2)  Conformity  of  his  personal  characteristics  to 
his  own  standards.  Conformity  depends  on  the  kind 
of  specific  and  direct  encouragement  he  receives  from 
his  own  efforts  to  live  properly,  and  from  his  teachers 
and  parents.  Row  2  on  the  chart  is  devoted  to  "needs" 
which  are  basic  here. 

Acceptance  by  Others 
Acceptance  by  others  also  depends  on  two  things: 


"Dr.  WoodrufE  is  dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Brigham  Young 
University,  and  a  Sunday  School  general  board  member. 


(1)  An  understanding  of  what  his  society  thinks 
is  desirable  and  good  in  our  interrelationships.  This 
understanding  comes  from  what  he  sees  admired  and 
respected  people  doing  to  each  other.  Row  S  on  the 
chart  is  devoted  to  needs  at  various  ages  in  this  aspect 
of  life. 

(2)  Conformity  of  his  social  behavior  and  observ- 
able personal  characteristics  to  the  standards  of  his 
society  or  church.  Such  conformity  comes  as  a  result 
of  the  kind  of  specific  and  direct  results  and  encourage- 
ment he  receives  from  his  own  acts  toward  others, 
and  from  what  others  tell  him  or  do  to  him  to  influ- 
ence his  behavior.  Row  4  presents  specific  needs 
related  to  conformity  to  social  or  Church  standards. 

The  Second  Principle 

The  other  great  principle  of  life  is  repentance. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "progress"  in  edu- 
cational circles.  It  consists  of  continuous  reconstruction 
of  our  ways  of  living  as  we  learn  more  truth  through 
our  acts  of  faith.  The  one  essential  condition  for  pro- 
gress or  repentance  is  teachableness.  Teachableness 
also  depends  on:  (1)  A  RECOGNrrioN  that  Others 
Possess  Truth,  Wisdom,  and  Ability;  and  (2)  A  De- 
sire To  Increase  in  Knowledge,  Wisdom  and  Ability, 
and  To  Overcome  Weaknesses  and  Mistakes. 

Recognition  of  Wisdom  and  Truth 

This  comes  from  trying  out  what  others  say,  and 
finding  that  it  is  true  and  that  it  works.  Row  5  on  the 
chart  deals  with  needs  in  this  part  of  life. 

Desire  To  Improve 

A  desire  to  increase  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
ability,  and  to  overcome  mistakes  and  weaknesses 
depends  on  dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions.  In 
part  such  dissatisfaction  is  due  to  new  and  enticing 
glimpses  of  greater  happiness  to  be  achieved.  Row  6 
on  the  chart  presents  needs  which  are  basic  to  such 
insights  or  vision.  Dissatisfaction  is  also  due  in  part 
to  the  misery  of  self-disapproval  through  recognizing 
personal  limitations  and  shortcomings,  and  to  the 
misery  of  disapproval  of  others  through  improper  or 
unacceptable  social  actions.  Rom;  7  on  the  chart  lists 
needs  fundamental  to  this  kind  of  stimulation  and 
guidance. 

Rows  1,  3,  5  and  7  deal  largely  with  the  kinds  of 
experiences  and  surroundings  that  will  help  the  indi- 
vidual grow  in  desirable  ways. 

Rows  2,  4  and  6  deal  largely  with  the  kind  of 
actions  a  teacher  or  parent  might  take  to  help  him. 

From  this  point  on,  the  teacher  will  ordinarily 
obtain  his  specific  helps  and  materials  from  manuals, 
supplements,  and  monthly  preparation  meetings.  These 
materials  then  become  quite  specific  and  detailed  for 
a  given  class  and  a  particular  age.  Their  use  might 
well  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  relationships  out- 
lined in  the  chart.  The  teacher  and  parent  should  also 
supplement  the  contents  of  manuals  with  experiences 
and  individual  discussions  and  help  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested in  the  chart. 
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Drawing  by 
Jack  Sears. 


LINCOLN  BEFORE  GETTYSBURG 
Little  kindnesses  brightened  a  great  name. 


THESE  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  preparing 
to  start  a  new  home.   We  have  been  looking  for 
a  builder  —  a  good  builder,  whose  hands  can  fit 
the  door  trim  tight,  whose  bills  are  promptly  paid,  and 
whose  level  head  keeps  a  job  moving. 

As  we  have  looked,  there  has  come  a  renewed 
appreciation  of  an  old  and  honored  word:  reputation. 

It  has  been  interesting  how  people's  opinions  agree 
on  a  man,  his  strengths  and  his  weaknesses.  It  is  in- 
teresting, too,  what  things  impress  you  about  a  man- 
lift  his  name  on  the  rungs  of  reputation.  I  found  my- 
self influenced  more  by  the  little  things.  "There  is  no 
covering  up  of  even  the  small  flaws,  whether  you  are 
around  or  not,  when  he  builds  a  home,"  one  friend  said 
of  a  certain  builder. 

That  builder  became  a  favorite. 

Reputation,  I  have  learned  again,  is  the  "purest 
treasure  mortal  times  afford,"  to  echo  Shakespeare.^ 
And  reputation  is  not  bought  cheaply.  Fame  may  be. 
But  reputation,  with  builders,  anyway,  seems  to  be  the 
sum  of  a  long  series  of  deeds,  many  of  them  hidden. 

As  I  sit  here  tonight  over  this  worn  cedar  desk,  I 
have  written  three  names.  They  represent  three  of  this 
area's  outstanding  reputations.  Two  of  the  names  are 
seldom  seen  in  print.  But  people  hereabouts  speak  all 
three  names  respectfully. 

Those  men  have  done  big  things.  Many  men  in  this 
community  have  done  big  things.  But  as  I  reflect  on 
the  three,  what  brings  their  names  out  so  brightly 
against  the  rest  are  the  things  those  men  do  when 
others  are  not  looking. 

I  have  listed  three  more  names— names  in  history 
that  glisten  with  both  goodness  and  greatness. 

The  first  is  a  spotless  name  from  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  Joseph,  who  was  sold  into  Egypt.  Joseph  did 
mighty  works.  At  30  he  was  the  king's  ruler  of  all 
Egypt.  A  wise  administrator,  he  built  vast  storehouses 
for  grain,  and  "all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph 
for  to  buy  corn."^ 


REPUTATION 


Joseph's  name  is  great,  but  what  made  it  more 
reputable  than  anything  else  was  his  firmness  for  right 
when  no  one  was  looking— except  the  woman  who 
tempted  him. 

There  are  many  famous  names  in  the  gallery  of 
authors.  But  for  solid  reputation,  there  are  few  I  know 
that  match  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Whfle  he  yet  lived, 
this  tall  Sage  of  Concord,  with  shaggy  brows,  wandering 
sideburns  and  massive  nose  was  called  "the  good  and 
great  Emerson."  Even  before  his  death,  schools  across 
the  land  celebrated  special  "Emerson  days."  Emerson 
thought  deeply,  wrote  brilliantly  and  lectured  widely. 

I  like  to  believe  that  what  helped  so  much  to  make 
Emerson's  essay  on  "Friendship"  so  famous  and  his 
name  so  reputable  was  his  own  genuine  friendship  and 
goodness— when  the  world  was  not  looking.  Picture 
young  Emerson  walking  alone  along  a  New  England 
path  every  morning  for  two  years  to  visit  the  grave  of 
his  gay,  young  bride,  Ellen  Tucker.  Watch  him  as  a 
loving  father,  riding  his  little  Ellen  on  his  black-coated 
back,  and  witness  his  faithful  writing  to  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  in  England.  An  ocean  could  not  wash  away  a  loyal 
friendship  of  40  years. 

Those  little  deeds  are  the  deep,  hidden  springs  that 
feed  the  fountain  of  a  sparkling  reputation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great  war  President.  He 
saved  the  Union.  He  spoke  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
and  he  freed  the  slaves.  But  when  people  generally 
think  of  Lincoln's  reputation,  they  remember  the  simple 
homespun  acts  when  the  flags  were  not  waving. 

Carl  Sandburg  describes  such  an  incident,  shortly 
before  the  Gettysburg  Address.^  The  doorman  told 
President  Lincoln  that  a  woman  had  been  trying  to  see 
him  for  several  days.  She  had  been  "crying  and  taking 
Lincoln,  gaunt  with  the  worry  of  war,  listened 


on. 


to  her  story.  He  stood  before  the  fireplace,  his  hands 
behind  him,  his  head  bowed.  She  had  a  husband  and 
three  sons  in  the  army.  Now  her  husband's  pay  had 
stopped  coming.  She  needed  one  of  her  sons.  As  if 
talking  to  himself,  Lincoln  said  slowly:  "I  have  two,  you 
have  none." 

The  president  wrote  out  a  military  discharge,  ex- 
plained to  her  how  to  avoid  army  red  tape  and  get  her 
boy  soon. 

A  few  days  later,  the  doorman  said  the  weeping 
woman  was  back.  She  told  the  President  she  had  found 
her  son— in  a  hospital,  dying  from  the  wounds  of  Gettys- 
burg. She  had  followed  him  to  his  grave.  Now  she 
wanted  another  of  her  boys.  Again  Lincoln  said,  "I  have 
two,  you  have  none."  He  wrote  out  another  discharge. 
As  he  handed  it  to  her,  he  choked  out  one  word: 
"There!" 

Of  such  was  the  soul  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the 
sinew  of  an  honored  reputation. 

"I  am  leaving  you  nothing  in  worldly  goods,  but  I 
am  trying  to  leave  you  a  good  name,"  I  once  heard  a 
loving  father  say  to  his  son. 

What  more  could  any  man  give  than  a  shining  rep- 
utation—polished by  long  rubbings  during  the  quiet 
hours  when  nobody  was  looking. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


^Richard  II,   Act    1,   Scene   1. 
^Genesis  41:57. 


^The   Wat  Years,  Vol.   II,   pages  459-60. 


